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Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 








LAMPERTI, 
M M >) H la 
B Ha s, Za X 
~ i asse 20, DD 
Mrs. RAT APERTON 
l Representat t LAMPERTI 
N\CERT, OF STAGI 
r Re mer “Ri lence 
18 So. 18 St., 1 idelphia ee den, Gern 
Mrs. Ra iffe Caperton to be my onl 
i nd Il advise all pupils desiring 
mete e prepared by Aer 
Signed) Pror. G. B. L AMPERTI 
sim Sedan Str. 17, Dresder 
Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 
) i Soprano, Open f Engag 
Ope i t cert 4 ) i T 
i; East 21 S Ne \ 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street. New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO 


Concert, Oratorio and Vox 
Studio, 15 East [7th Street 


al Instru 
ow York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall,5 
New York. 


STUDIO 7th St. and 7th Avenue, 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 2th 
munion), New York 


Street (Church of the Holy Com- 





LUDWIG DORER, 
nd Teacher in the 
especially fe 
ast Sonatas), Ch« 


higher art 
w the works of 
pin and Liszt Cc 





"1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
New York 


Studio, 731 naman Avenue, 





Mur. OG DEN S RANE, 
Voice CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street 
New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
hursdays. Address, 417 West 23d St., New York 


THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIS PLAYING Awd 
SCHOOL BOR PIANO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FPF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





1D H, FELLOWS, 
ORATORIO AND Onein ERT 
Vocal Instruction, 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


TOWNSEN 


BARITONE 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 


118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor 
Orator Concert, Vocal Iastr 
st ‘ (03-604 Carnegie Hall, New York ¢ 
LONDON: 15 Argyll Street, unt Aug. 1 
PARI Monroe & Co..7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 

Concert, Ch 

422 West 5it 


irch and Orat 


h Street, New Y 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York, 


SERRANO'S VOCAL 


$23 East 14th Street, 








Cor ted by EMILIA BENIC DE 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRA 
be" Opera, Concert and Orator 


Instructior 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teacher 


INST 
New York, 


SERRANO 


124 East 44th Street, 


ITUTE, 


NO. 
also Piano 


s' Grades 


New York 





MISS KATHARINE W. 
SOPRANO 


Is empowered by certificate 


Viardot-Garcia to teach 


Private Studio 





Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in Ne rk of 
DEPP E fi THOD 


33 West 3ist Street, 


from Mme. 
1er famous vocal method. 
140 East 16th Street, 


the Celebrated 


EVANS 


New York. 


New York. 





Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Pa 
Director 
Oratorio, Conce 
Studio, Music 





rt and 1 Vocal | nstruct tic 
Hali,57th St. and 7th Av., 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
and Oratorio— Vocal Instructi« 
111 Kast 73d Street, 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALC 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaving and Theory 
speaks English, German and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 





CHAS. HERBE RT CL ARKE, 


f Musicat Madison Aveans na 


xton’s) and 
E. Church. 


iow York 


yn. 
New York 


KE, 


M. Falcke 
Address, 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfect 
118 West 44th 


ing t 
Street, 


MR. CHARLES LEE 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the 


Studi Nos 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 


110 East 70th Street, 


TRACY, 


Leschetizky method 
402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 


he Voice 
New York. 


New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


Address 70 West 95th Street, N 


Specially recommended by 

London 
VOCAL 

Hours: from 12M 


spere, 
CULTURE. 
tolP.M 


138 5th Avenue N 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Mrs. mas IZABETH Cc HURCHILL MAYER, 


William Shake- 


ew York. 


ew York. 





Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, ary ome Festivals. 
ddress care Steinway Hall, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


New York. 


New York, 





SOPRANO 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
14 West 38d Street, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
30x 564, Stamford, Conr. 








New York. 





Mrs. BELLA 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pup1i of Signor E. Delile Sedie, 


Teacher of Singing and Lyric 


Vocal and Physicai Development. 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Cor 
torio and Opera 
Studi 


123 West 39th Street 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Studio: 16 West 60th Street, 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR, ANTON SEIDL ( 
Brighton Beach, L. 
After September for Voice 
rhe Alpine | Street New York 


55 W. 33d 
. DEDTIN 
E. BERTIN, 

Operatic Course. 
Singing ar lramati action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique 
41 Rue des Marty 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 





stage 


Prima Donna Contralto 





With the * Rot 


Rov’ 


THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


of Paris. 
Declamation, 


» New York. 


New York. 


Culture, 


cert, Ora- 


ONCERTS, 


address 
City 


Complete 


rs, Paris 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Vocal 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 


New York. 


INSTRUCTION, 


123 West 39th Street, 
ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 


218 West 44th Street, New York 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone 
Culture. 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
101 West 86th Street. New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 


15 East 16th Street. New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COUR’ r'NEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





MME. MURIO. CEL L I, 


Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 





CONCERT 
Limited Number of /’77 s recei 
\ ress care National ¢ of Mus 
; Ea New Y 
MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York 


Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 


71 East 52d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 


LAMPERTI 


(Three years’ resident pupil. 


Lamperti’s latest technical 
voice production 


47 West 16th 


developments on 


Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 

SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special! lessons to artists 

in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT-—Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individual 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


76 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Stndio 
lto3 Fr. M. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
<- ICAL INSTRUCTION. 





Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.) 
ORT ON BRADLEY, M. A., 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


\GER, 


Baritone 
Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
)30 West 59th Street, New York 
1353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OSCAR SAEN 


Vocal 
Studios: 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York C 
THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 





Company. 





CARL FIQUE 


class singing society. Address 
72 Lafayette Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction 
term- July and August—at 

Send for Circular. 

36 East 23d Street, New York City. 


Summer ROUNI 


KE,N Y 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park) 
Voice Cultivation and Singing 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York 








MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study music ir 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 


CORA RIGhkY, 31 Crest Avenue, 
Beachmont, Mass 








WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
PRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 


torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


THOD. 
D'ARONA 


. perfect teacher. — 


D'ARONA—LAMPERTI ME 
MME. FLORENZA 


‘Perfect artist 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority 1n his writing 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44th St , New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founpen 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with spectas 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, OKATORIO, OPERA. 

Aes 2m mt gemma, every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 5ith St., New York 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano — Concert and Oratorio 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


New York. 





ABBEY BUILDING, 


and th Street, New York. 


Broadway 





LEON 


TENOR, 


ARD E. AUTY, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with stage deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 





INRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Instruction. 
687 ee Avenue, 


Vocal 


New York. 


LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Choirmaster St. 
New York. 


Mr. 


Pauls Chapel, 
Author of * The Art 


Organist and 
Trinity Parish, 
of Breathing 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 

Music Studio. 

Violin, Piano, Theory ana Ensemble 

Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, 


Playing. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction, 
Pupil of the cele brated | P LORENZA D’ARONA 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East ifth Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and ¢ 


Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 


Sonductor. 
cor. Sith Street; 
38th Street, 





297 Indiana Street. Chicago. Il, 


New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOoDRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” Goodrich’ s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, a 
Pianist. 


Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 














Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





ADOL P H NEUENDORFYF, 
Musical Director. 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF, 
Dramatic Prima Donna. 
Permanent address: 


Steinway Hall, New York City. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction, 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 

specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
**Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 


number of pupils. 
123 East 90th Street, New Y ork. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark’s Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgau Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamiin, | 136 Sth Ave., New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 








cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving P Place, } New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 
342 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For — Concert and Grand Opera. 
. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL ST ONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. — 


WILLIAM “AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C. Church, 141 East 48d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant, Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 
Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105tb St., 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and cates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York. 


AL BERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 


New York. 





Company. 


PARIS: 


Sic. “GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No, 124 West 34th Street, New York. 





EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 


Opera, Concert, and Oratori 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
<a0-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


was fae Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F, W. - WODEL L, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pie rce Building, Copley ‘Square, I Boston. 


YER COOLIDGE, 


Mr. SU MN 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
RichHarD H. Dana, President CaRL FAELTEN, Director 





The Leading C eanieniious of America, 


Complete in all its departments. Send or cail for Illustrated 
ospectus and Calendar 


Hate, General Mgr , Franklin Sq., Boston. Mass 


FRANK W 





DELLE SEDIE, Porte 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation. languages, 
solfége. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. 


The National Institute of Music, 


179 E. G4th ST., NEW YORK, 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 


Terms, moderate. 





in Piano, Violin, Vocal Culture and 
the highest grade 


Instruction 
all other branches of Music by 
of teachers 


NATALIE M E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 


Prospectus sent. 








Established in 1567. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 

Thorough musical education after the 

methods of foremost European conserva- 


tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


Germany : 
Cable Address : 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert. Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers, 
Apply for Catalogues. 





London, England. 


London, England. 








Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &c. 


48 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus applv to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, !isping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he Queen 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known asa most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.”’— The Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1¢7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
London, W. 


CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 
at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: ‘A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not onlv to be the 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice,’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: ‘Il am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 








Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


MR, EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du Théf&tre Frangais). 

Vocal A’sthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in Speech: Dramatic Delivery and Gesture; Per 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Cantslenain French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed. Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 
Art of Breathing taught. 

25a Argyl! Street, London, W. 


MADAME BESSIE COX, 





VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or ' sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2@ Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princifal Violin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORE, 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYSER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, 
.5END FOR CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Piano, 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Organ. 


S. E. JACOBSOHN. 


Chicago, Tl. 


° Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLE ASON, Harmony, &c. 





MR. N. VENRT’S 


Musical Arrangements, 
SUMMER SEASON, 18965. 

Madame Albani’s Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. Sefior Sarasate’s Tour of 
Great Britain—Autumn, Josef Hofmann’s Second 
Tour of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
Britain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland—August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer Season; London. 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons ; 
London. Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)—Summer Concerts (Their first appear- 
ance in England). Madame Albani’s Tour of 
Canada and the U. S.—1896. Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour of South Africa, Mile. 
Antcinette Trebelli's Second Tour of Canada and 
the U. S. Mr. Edward Lioyd’s Third Tour of 
Canada and the U. S. Signor Foli’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Watkin Mills’ Second 
Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mr. Ben Davies’ 
Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mons. Holl- 
man’s Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mr. 
George Grossmith’s Third Tour of Canada and the 
U. S —1896. All communications respecting the 
above to be made to MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.; 9 East 
Seventeenth St., New York, U.S. A. 
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CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS : 


Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 


Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) ; 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 190 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 
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TEaH CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC 

FOUNDED IN 1850. PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 
Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 

nts); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

rhe Vocal School is divided into two sections— a) concert singing and (4) operatic singin There 
is also a training schoo) for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing ‘chamber music), ensemble sing- 
ing, m al dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c. &c. Teaching 
aff nsists of thirty-two teachers ; 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term, September 16. Next entrance examination 
April l, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ‘$75) for piano, 
violoncello 200 marks , $50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 
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This time from JuLEs-JorpaNn, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. I.: 
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Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mis. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmeie, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c., for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hopner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes, Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


88 teachers, among 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training 
for the Stage. SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Principals—Frau Prof. Setma Nickiass-Kempner, Avotr Scuuze (Vocal), Prof. Friepricu GERNSHEIM, 
Representing Director; Lupwic Busster (Theory, Musical History), Ferix Dreyscnock, Prof. Heinricu 
Euruicu, Prof. Frizpr. Gernsuem, A. Parenpicx, E. E. Tausert (Piano), Prof. Richarp HansMann, (Janko 
Fliigel, Harmonium), Orro Diener, Royal Musical Director (Organ), Prof. Gustav HoLiagnpeR, FiLorian 
Zajic (Violin), O. Hutscnenreuter (Cello), &c,, &c. 

Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 
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usie Life. 





A ROMANGE. 





H. SHERWOOD VINING. 


PART L11.—VIOLIN AND VIOLINIST. 


CuHartrer VI. 


US! then, in response to the request of 
Winfred, who had seen them from the win- 
8 dow, Mrs. Haskell called to Lilian that she 
8 feared it was getting too damp in the gar- 
den. ‘‘ I am coming right in, auntie,” she 
responded. As they entered they passed 
Winfred in the hall; he gave Lilian a reproachful glance. 
When they had assembled in the drawing room Lilian 
timidly requested Winfred to play ; seating herself near the 
piano she followed his rendering of a nocturne by Tschai- 
kowsky with wrapt attention. Page sat pensively at a 
distance, watching Lilian through half closed eyes and 
fringes of long lashes. As Winfred finished Page aroused 
himself and took his violin, and another evening was de- 
lightfully spent with music. 

In the morning Winfred went to town and Lilian prac- 
ticed on the violin with Page, playing simple melodies and 
melodious studies. As she finished she traced the outline of 
the f shaped sound holes, saying, ‘‘I admire this outline 
very much; I think it the chief ornament of the violin. I 
wonder what led to its adoption?” 

‘It evolved from a large circle in the centre, which was 
first used ; it was found important to have the centre whole, 
and that led to cutting half circles or crescents on each side 
of the centre; by reversing the lower halves of the crescents 
the contrary flexure that you admire was obtained.” 

‘How interesting ; I suppose they are a vent for the 
vibrations?” 

‘*The instrument would not yield any tone without the 


’ 




















sound-holes.’ 

Just then Winfred came in and Lilian asked him to tell 
them something about the origin of the violin. ‘‘ Page has 
just been explaining how the sound-holes have evolved from 
sound-holes like those in the guitar, and I know you can 
give us some interesting facts about the early history of the 
instrument if you will?” and she settled down in an easy 
chair, with a pleased expression of anticipation upon her 
face. Winfred looked earnestly at her for a while and com- 
menced : 

‘**The violin, like all important musical instruments, has 
evolved probably from the Greek lyre and monochord. 
The bow was used with these early instruments previous to 
thirteenth century ; in the fifteenth century its distinctive 
features were discovered ; in the sixteenth century the 
sound-holes and bridge found their correct position, and 
the proper proportions of the bow-holes were also settled. 
In the early part of this same century the violin is said to 
have been invented by Gaspar Duiffoprugear, of Bologna. 
The most celebrated violins were made in Cremona in 1700. 
Di Salo, the Amati brothers, Guarneri and Stainer were 
celebrated makers, but the instrument was brought to its 
utmost perfection by Stradivarius; he is said to have been 
the first to use the / shaped sound-holes. After 1760 Italian 
violin making declined. Almost all modern instruments 
are made from the Stradivarius or Guarnieri models.” 

‘That is a very interesting account. Are violins made 
in this country?” Lilian asked. 

** Yes, to some extent, and some very good ones also. I 
am acquainted with a maker in Yorktown who is very suc- 
cessful, and his instruments are much sought after by ar- 
tists. I see by your face, Lilian, that you would like to pay 
that maker a visit.” 

** Indeed, I should,” said Lilian ‘‘I shall never forget 
my delightful visits to organ and piano factories,” with 
beaming face. 

‘*Some day soon we will all go,” said Winfred ; * it will 
be a pleasant trip for Page also.” 

Lilian and Page responded in concert, and Lilian’s ‘*‘ Oh 
I thank you” conveyed through the tones of her voice her 
appreciation of his kindness and courtesy, and her sym- 
pathetic glance made Winfred happier than at any time 
since Page’s visit. In the afternoon they all went to the 





cathedral, where Winfred gave his weekly organ recitals. 
The program was: 
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Lilian and Page enjoyed the masterly rendering exceed- 
ingly. There was a large audience present, and Lilian 
noticed quite a large proportion of young girls whofiuttered 
around Winfred after the concert was over, and to her sur- 
prise he did not seem annoyed, as he certainly would once 
have done. They lingered and pronounced the concert as 
‘perfectly lovely” and ‘‘charming.” Luilian noticed that 
Winfred not only bore with them with patience, but seemed 
quite pleased. ‘‘I do not see how he can,” she thought, 
and she walked on with Page, rather more quiet and 
thoughtful than usual. On her departure Winfred suddenly 
lost interest in his gay companions and left them quite ab- 
ruptly. 

The next day Page went to town alone, and when he re- 
turned he immediately sought Lilian ; he found her in her 
favorite resort, the garden, dreaming day dreams on the 
settee of the sun arbor. He seated himself beside her be- 
fore she had time to rise. ‘* This is pleasant, Lilian,” he 
said, looking affectionately at her ; ‘‘ just the right sort of a 
retreat after roaming around all day in the heat and bustle 
of the city. This is a lovely place, and I suppose you would 
regret to leave it?” looking at her furtively through half 
closed eyes. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” she said, ‘‘ Iam attached to my 
home; I could not have received more kind welcome if I had 
been an own daughter ; this has been a delightful home to 
me for seven years, and I owe a daughter’s duty to dear, 
kind Mrs. Haskell; and Mr. Haskell has taught me nearly 
everything that I know. I would not willingly leave either 
of them,” looking serious. 

‘* Yet daughters often leave their homes.” 

‘*T do not see how they can do so,” said Lilian, quietly. 

‘Lilian, I got something for you when I was in town 
to day.” 

‘*For me! Oh, what made you ?” 

‘*T should like to know why not? 
near or so dear as you are, Lilian?” 

‘*We are cousins and neither of us has a brother or 
sister,” she said, simply, while Page fumbled with a small 
parcel which he opened at last and put into Lilian’s hands. 
It was a morocco case, which she rather hesitatingly 
opened, exclaiming in pleased surprise as she beheld a tiny 
silver violin perfectly modeled and made into a breastpin 
two inches in length. 

‘** Will you wear it for my sake, Lilian?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘*Thank you very much ; I will wear it for the sake of 
our pleasant companionship and our common love of music, 
for which the graceful violin is a symbol,” she said, sweetly, 
pinning it onto her dress. Page watched her eagerly, 
while he thought *‘ Bless her girlish heart, I dare not try 
my fate yet.” 

Passing into the house a little later, Lilian went at once 
to Mrs. Haskell, saying, ‘‘See, auntie, the gift that my 
cousin has given me ; he wants me to be reminded of him 
when he is far away over the waters, for he has no sister, 
you know.” 

‘*I see, dear, and it is a very pretty gift and happily 
chosen. You must give him something in return before he 
goes.” 

Winfred, entering, gave Lilian a keen glance. 
heard the conversation. 

The next day Winfred invited Lilian and Page to go to 
town and pay the promised visit to the violin maker. They 
found him in, his little shop in the suburbs of the town, 
cutting out shoulders and bridges. He greeted Winfred 
heartily and shook hands with Lilian, nodding to Page. 
When he learned the object of their visit his intellectual 
face fairly beamed. ‘* You want to know how the violin is 
made? Well, I have devoted a lifetime to solving that 
problem,” he said earnestly. 

‘‘And you have succeeded ; your violins are an artistic 
success, as artists have long since discovered,” Winfred 
said, as he tried one fine specimen which was hanging 
against the wall. It gave forth a sweet, penetrating 
sound. 


Who have I got so 


He had 


‘* Yes, my efforts have not been in vain ; one is generally 
repaid in the end for honest devotion to a worthy cause,” 
he said, turning to Page. ‘* Well, I can show you violins 
in all stages of construction,” he said, ‘‘ which will give 
you a pretty fair idea of how they are made. This is my 
mold,” bringing out a block of hardwood three-quarters of 
aninch thick; ‘this is the pattern,” he said, pointing to 
the outline traced on the plate of hardwood. ‘It is cut 
out with a penknife; it requires great care to make the 
mold, but when satisfactory it will serve fora lifetime. I 
use four templates of different sizes to shape the curves ; 
you see the back and belly are not bent, but dug out with 
care to their proper thickness. Both the back and belly 
are made in two pieces, in order not to waste the material ; 
the figure of the grain must match in the halves. The top 
and bottom blocks are made next. The bass bar is fitted onto 
the belly ; itis then ready to be glued onto the ribsand block. 





When the back is glued on the resonance box is complete. 





A fine and carefully made glue must be used, and it needs 
a strong hand and aclear eye to glue the parts together. 
The ribs are the only parts which are bent. They are 
made of strips of maple ; they are dipped in water and 
bent to the curves of the mold by means of a hot iron. 
Before the belly is glued on the sound-holes are cut out 
with a fine knife ; they are traced on the belly by means of 
a pattern, which is reversed for the second hole. Two 
nicks show the position of the bridge. The neck is glued 
to the top block, peg holes are pierced and pegs inserted. 
After the instrument receives several coats of varnish it 
will be ready for its movable fittings, and finally for string- 
ing. The tail-piece is looped on, the bridge fitted and the 
sound-post is introduced through the treble sound-hole 
with this little tool,so. When strung the instrument is 
finished.” 

‘What is the most difficult part in the making of an 
instrument?" asked Winfred. 

‘Adjusting the sound-post, carving the scroll and 
double grooving its back.” 

‘Yes, lexpected that answer ; we are very much obliged 
to you for your interesting explanations.” 

“You are very welcome; it was a pleasure to me. I 
look upon my instruments as a fond parent upon his 
children. Here is the best instrument I have ever produced. 
It was made some years ago ; would you like to try it?” 

Page looked eagerly toward it, and Lilian involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘‘It is a beauty.” Winfred motioned to Page 
to take it. Page produced from the instrument clear, pen- 
etrating tones, which were remarkably sweet and full; he 
played piece after piece, while all listened enchanted. 
Page was profuse in his praise of the instrument. 

‘It vibrates freely to the lightest touch, and instantly 
responds to every change of feeling ; itis a masterpiece,” 


he said. 
‘Try it, Lilian,” Winfred said so positively that she 


never thought of refusing ; she was surprised to find how 
easily she could play upon it ; she lingered overitas if loath 
to give it up. Winfred called the maker aside and had a 
little private talk with him ; soon after they left for home, 
delighted with their day. Lilian, full of the experience, re- 
marked: ‘The violin is certainly a most fascinating in- 
strument, it is glorious to produce sustained tones direct 
from the contact of the fingers upon the strings, but for 
satisfying harmony and completeness I think there is no 
instrument like the organ.” 

The next morning Winfred called Lilian to the music 
room, telling her that a box had come which was marked 
with her name. ” ‘‘ For me!” she said surprised; *‘ what can 
it be?” Winfred opened the box and there lay a violin 
case which contained the violin they had all admired at 
the maker’s the day before. Lilian’s face was a study ; 
surprise and excitement contended with joy and gratitude. 
Winfred watched her, and as she looked toward him for an 
explanation of what seemed like a dream, Winfred said, 
** Will you accept it’ Lilian?” ‘Is it really forme?” she 
said. ‘‘ How kind and generous! How can I ever thank 
you? I cannot express all that I feel, but I fully appreciate 
it, and I thank you.” 

**I do not want any thanks ; 
music, that is all I ask.” 

‘* I should be unworthy of the pains you have taken with 
my education all these years if I did not ; my greatest am- 
bition is to do justice to such superior advantages,” she 
said gratefully. 

‘*Enjoy your violin in your own way, Lilian, and prac- 
tice upon it as you see fit. If you would like to gain pro- 
ficiency upon it tell me so frankly, and I will procurea 
master for you.” 

‘You are very kind, but Iam quite content with the little 
that I can do; I like to experiment a little, but I do not 
wish to neglect my piano, and I do not wish to have any 
other teacher.” 

‘Try your violin, Lilian,” he said, much pleased. 

While Lilian was playing Page came in. ‘I congratu- 
late you, Lilian ; you have got a prize,” he said. 

‘Is it not fine? I enjoy it all the more for what I have 
learned about it.” 

‘* Lilian, I have tickets for the opera this evening, and I 
should like to have you and Page go,”’ Winfred said, for he 
felt more responsibility as host now that Page's visit was 
drawing to a close, 

‘* How delightful !” Lilian exclaimed. 

‘* What is the opera?” Page asked with interest. 

‘* Verdi's Otello; Tamagno, Albani and Del Puente sing 
the leading parts.” 

They had a grand treat at the opera; Page was very 
much pleased with the music. 

Mrs. Haskell had invited a large number of her friends 
for the next afternoon and evening, and Page played with 
Winfred’s organ accompaniment his original musical com- 
position from manuscript. They gave an overture and 
symphony in the afternoon, and an opera in which the choir 
from the church took part in the evening. The music was 
listened to with great interest. It was fine music for so 
young a composer, and Page received great praise and 
many good wishes for his success abroad. 

On the evening before his departure Page followed 
Lilian into the garden, and linking her arm 1n his walked 


only remain true to your 





through the leafy paths for a while, talking of his departure. 
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‘Eight weeks have passed like a dream,” Page said, as 
they seated themselves upon a settee. 

‘‘ All things must come to an end, the pleasant as well 
as the unpleasant,” Lilian said. Then she presented him 
with a token of remembrance, a scarf pin in the design of a 
golden crown entwined with a laurel wreath in green en- 
amel, ‘‘ To crown your musical success in advance,” she 
said 

‘‘ Thank you, but there is something I desire to succeed 
in more than music,” he said, looking down at her with 
beaming eyes. 

‘* How can that be? 
that is so desirable as music?” 

‘ Love is the highest and best, Lilian.” 

‘| wish you success in that also, Page.” 

‘* That depends upon yourself, Lilian.” 

Upon me?” aghast. ‘‘ How can that be, Page ; Ido not 
understand.” 

** Do you not know that I love you, Lilian?” 

‘*Oh, Page, don't,” she exclaimed, sorrowfully. 

‘*Can you not love me Lilian?” pleadingly. 

‘‘ Not in the way you wish, Page ; you must be reasonable. 
There are reasons that convince me that I am not the one to 
make your happiness; some day you will find someone 


I am three years older and your 


What is there this world can offer 


more suited to you; 
cousin,” 

‘* That makes no difference to me, Lilian; you are not 
older than 1 in experience or feeling, and the cousinship 
need not stand in the way. I shall never care for another 
as I do for you.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, though you may not think so now. I 
cannot return your love, which does me honor. I predict 
that the future has every happiness in store for you ; let 
your faith be strong if this hour seems dark to you.” 

“ The future has nothing for me without you, Lilian.” 

** You think so now, but you must overcome this feeling, 
for it is wrong; youare young and life is all before you; 
sorrow will not endure; if you really love me you will 
devote yourself thoroughly to music, for my sake if not 
for your own, and do full justice to the gifts with which 
your Maker has blessed you, and your mother expects it of 
you.” 

** Lilian, is there really no hope for me?” 

‘No, Page,” sorrowfully. 

** Oh, Lilian, Lilian!” He wrung her hand and left her. 
Lilian buried her face in her hands and wept; in a few 
moments Page returned, saying : 

‘Do not grieve, Lilian; I shall go. Bid me good-by, 
dear, for I leave so early in the morning that you must not 
be disturbed,” taking her hand with a sorrowful air. 

‘* Good-by, Page,” she said sadly, as she laid her hand 
in his, breathing a silent prayer that his disappointment 
would not make him reckless. 

** Farewell, Lilian,” he said with asob, and with a kiss 
upon her brow he rushed away. At the gate he met Mr. 
Haskell and his mother. He approached them and tried 
to speak, but the words died away on his parched lips, and 
with drooped head and dejected air he went out at the gate, 
to spend the night in walking. They understood how it 
was with him. ‘* Poor fellow! I am sorry for him,” Mrs. 
Haskell said; ‘‘he is young and will get overit.” ‘' He 
will get over it,” echoed Winfred, as they passed into the 
house 

Lilian went at once to her room; and after a sleepless 
night she appeared at the breakfast table with a pale face 
and no appetite. Leaving the table she went to her favorite 
seat in the arbor and sat with her face buried in her hands. 
In a few moments, hearing a step, she hastily looked up 
just as Winfred approached. ‘‘ Are you fretting, Lilian?” 
he said, as he took a seat beside her. 

‘*l am so sorry to have wounded Page, and I regret his 
pleasant companionship; we can never be such good 
friends again.” 

‘*Oh, Lilian, must that be so?” (as he thought, ‘‘ What a 
He said aloud: ‘‘I thought that you 
cared for him, Lilian ; I see that I did not understand.” 

** You did not ask me. Oh, yes, I cared for him, but not 
as he desired ; he is too young, and I could not look up to 
him as stronger and wiser than I.” 


(To be continued) 


lesson for me!”) 


Arthur Friedheim.—Arthur Friedheim contem- 
plates a concert tour which will include Berlin, in Europe. 

A Sangerfest.—The ninth Singerfest of the Palati- 
nate took place at Ludwigshofen July 21 and 22. Over 
1,200 singers were present. 

Rubinstein’s Son.—The son of Anton Rubinstein 
is soon to appear in opera in a piece written for him by 
It is said that the young Rubinstein had the 
unhappy habit of drinking too much. He grieved over this 
habit, but was powerless to overcome it. One day a lady 
said to him: ‘* You have a superb voice, but are bound to 
ruin it with drinking.” It turned out that this young 
woman succeeded in influencing him to abandon the habit, 
and the story ends prettily with the marriage of the two. 
Whereupon Rubinstein set to work in earnest, and now the 
conquest over himself promises to lead to another with the 


public.—Sunday World. 


Mascagni. 





A Neglected Relic. 
EETHOVEN’S early home at Bonn, Mozart’s 
house at Salzburg, the Bach dwelling at Eisenach, and 
a dozen other old edifices in Germany of relation ship tothis 
or that composer are in due care. By a singular and un- 
fortunate chance one of the most interesting of buildings 
to the musician has long been completely neglected—in 
fact its special ward made impracticable. Chiefly through 
its site and staunch edification does it still abide in almost 
perfect preservation. 

Lovers of the Wagnerian music dramas and of Wagner's 
The mastersingers of Niirnberg will remember that its 
first scene introduces the auditor to one of the periodical 
meetings of the famous Niirnberg musical society, held in 
the old Katherinen Klosterkirche for the purpose of listen- 
ing to a candidate for the guild. Hans Sachs, the poet- 
cobbler, Sixtus Beckmesser and many other veritable and 
eminent Mastersingers are called up from the past and sit 
down in conclave after the daily church service is over aud 
the congregation are departed. We see the traditional 
curtain drawn across the church, inclosing this séance. 
The rules of mastersingership are read. Walter von 
Stolzing tries his fresh, misunderstood art and voice before 
his critics, to be unsuccessful and ‘‘ outsung.” 

The visitor to Niirnberg will find, with some difficulty, 
not far from Hans Sachs’ house, the old Katherinen Kloster 
Church, detached and neglected, but externally and inter- 
nally in almost complete repair. Itis never used for ser- 
vice. Instead it has been desecrated, from the standpoint 
of art or of religion, in a degree characteristic of Niirn- 
bergerites by use for many years as a stable, a storage 
room, a hay magazine, and last. as a sort of scene painting 
and lumber room for the Niirnberg Town Theatre. The 
abandonment of it to such ends by the municipality of 
Niirnberg has been disgraceful, but it is quite in keeping 
with some of their like indifference to national monuments 
in theirtown. They bestow better attention, however, to 
other structures in the city associated with the names of 
men and incidents and phases of art historic to the town— 
Diirer’s house, the home of Sachs, the old Schloss, and so 
on. Butthey do not officially care for this fine old church, 
they have indeed abused it much; they do not direct the 
visitor's attention to it, nor encourage his pilgrimage to it. 
Even theomniscient Baedeker overlooks the Klosterkirche— 
to the musician a most delightful thing. 

The church itself, part of some conventual structures, 
according to some statements, was built prior to the six- 
teenth century and converted to Protestant purposes in the 
Reformation. It is not as attractive or impressive as one 
would wish it to be from its association. Entering it at one 
side (the main door is disused) from a narrow, ill-paved 
court, surrounded by stables and small buildings, we stand 
in a plain plastered edifice about half as large as New 
York's venerable old St. Paul’s Church, on Broadway. It 
is not lofty, very plain, and all pews have been long ago 
exiled. The floor has been kept in good repair. The 
plastering is a pale, pinkish gray, undecorated and whole. 
There is no stained glass—we have small panes, through 
which an unromantic white daylight flares hard. At the 
sacrifice of one original window, a door long ago—or not 
recently, as time runs in Niirnberg—was cut. The apse 
still hints at the early disposition of the chapel’s interior 
furnishings and conventual purposes. All is curiously un- 
romantic, well preserved, by sheer accident, Lutheran and 
plain. , 

When the present writer visited the church to make 
drawings of it it was filled with !umber aud such matters 
as wheelbarrows, stepladders, boxes, &c. Another anni- 
versary relative of the mastersingers had been carried out ; 
and there were hanging around sundry of the wooden mu- 
sical and other tablets, in temporary material, painted for 
that event. Since this time the interior has been cleared 
and cleaned, at least pro tempore ; and the recent Sachs 
celebration drew notice of visitors and citizens to it enough 
to induce the municipality (at last accounts) to announce 
that they proposed really to take the churchin hand. The 
neglect of the old Klosterkirche has surely been a scandal. 
It should have been bought and cared for as a ‘ national 
monument” by Niirnberg long ago, and made a special ob- 
ject of Wagneristic attraction, along with Sachs’ house. If 
Niirnberg does not attend to the matter before it is too late, 
a general subscription might well be organized all over the 
world, and the small sum got needed fora respectful care 
and showing of the Klosterkirche, as was done for the 
Beethoven house at Bonn, lately, and for many other edi- 
fices. One may hope that at last the city is really interest- 
ing itself on this topic. 

Outside, the church is dull, cold and grayin color, by no 
means artistic, with a strong tiled roof, devoid of moss; 
and an old sun-dial and lantern embellish its exterior a 
trifle. Its outlines are architecturally ugly. Behind it is 
a tiny bit of a garden, some even more shut-in and plain 
buildings, besides the unromantic modern ones mentioned. 

But as one stands within it, even realizing how needful 
it is for Wagnerian scene painters to much enhance this 
model, the musical visitor can call up atmost solemnly the 
scenes of the lovely story that Wagner so exquisitely set 
in music. For here, within these walls, did such scenes 
take place! They have echoed with the voice of Sachs, 





the discussions of the sturdy mastersingers, their formal 
songs and hymns, and one feels as if facts were still living 
ones, and Wagner’s fictitious embellishments facts. 

The reader who travels may care for an itinerary to 
reach the Klosterkirche, and may not be able to procure it 
in any so convenient way. Let him start from, we will 
say, the St. Lorenz Church and the Kénigsstrasse and pass- 
ing alongside the church pursue his way along the Loren- 
zerstrasse to Peter Visscher Strasse and tothe old Kath- 
erinengasse, where there is one entrance to the Kloster 
Court. Or, better even, continue along Peter Visscher 
Strasse his course till almost its end at Unter Berganer 
Platz. Suddenly he will remark on his right, up a little 
acclivity, the well before the Kloster and its ‘‘ gardens” 
back, and past a commonplace archway of wood. The 
caretaker of the Kloster lives behind the church, and for a 
mark will unlock its neglected interests to the wanderer’s 
eyes and thoughts. E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 








Stories of Brass. 

: E orchestras in Italy up to Rossini’s time had 

consisted almost solely of strings. Rossini reformed 
them, and in so doing outraged the feelings of some of his 
countrymen, among others of Sigismondi, director of the 
Naples Conservatoire. Donizetti, a student there at the 
time, begged to look over Rossini’s scores, Otello was 
selected. The two sat down to examine it, but instantly 
old Sigismondi began raving about the ‘‘ monstrous ” score 
and its ‘‘ buffooneries.” Every instrument employed was 
severely commented upon, but when he came to the 
‘‘ wind" his indignation knew no bounds. Clarinets, bas- 
soons,trombones * * * hadall been employed to swell 
a crescendo in one part; but when the fortissimo was 
reached Sigismondi, it is said, uttered a shriek of despair, 
struck the score violently with his fist, upset the table 
which young Donizetti had laden with the productions of 
Rossini, threw up his hands and rushed from the room ex- 
claiming, ‘‘A hundred and twenty-three trombones! A 
hundred and twenty-three trombones!" Donizetti fol- 
lowed the enraged musician and endeavored to explain the 
mistake. ‘‘ Not a hundred and twenty-three trombones, 
but first, second and third trombones,” he gently observed. 
Sigismondi, however, would not listen to another word, but 
disappeared from the library, groaning to the last, ‘' A hun- 
dred and twenty-three trombones !” 


In a squabble between an English bandsman and some 
French bandsmen, the former, seeing that he had to con- 
tend against great odds, seized his ophicleide and wielded 
it to such purpose that his Gallic opponents were glad to 
beat a hasty retreat. Then there is the story of a French 
transport ship which sprung a leak and was sinking. A 
bandsman on board who played the ophicleide, perceiving 
the danger, deftly tied a piece of tarpaulin round the bell 
of his instrument, corked up the mouthpiece and secured 
the open key near the bell with some string. Casting him- 
self adrift, he used his great instrument as a lifebuoy, and 
was safely borne by the tide to the coast of Morocco. 








London.— There were nearly 600 concerts during the 
late season in London. 

Munich.—The two complete Wagner cycles at Munich 
take place on the same days in August and September : 
Die Feen, August 3 and September 3; Rienzi, 8; Flying 
Dutchman, 11; Tannhduser, 13; Lohengrin, 15; Rhein- 
gold, 17; Die Walkiire, 18; Siegfried, 20; Gétterdim- 
merung, 22; Tristan, 25, and Die Meistersinger, 27. Sep- 
tember 27 will thus be the last performance of the series, 
but there will be extra representations of Tristan on 
August 29 and of Die Meistersinger on September 1 under 
Herr Hermann Levi. 

Wagner in England.—The first performance of 
any opera by Wagner on the English stage was the Flying 
Dutchman, produced by Mr. Henry Jarrett during George 
Wood's season at Drury Lane in 1870. It is amusing to 
read the managerial announcement concerning Tannhiuser. 
It was in 1864 described as 

‘‘The most celebrated dramatic composition of Herr 
Richard Wagner, whose merits have been a topic of dis- 
cussion throughout Europe for the last fifteen years. The 
romantic story of Tannhduser, founded upon one of the 
most ancient and picturesque of the Thuringian legends, 
has made this opera popular even with the most staunch 
opponents of what is called ‘the music of the future.’” 

Paris.—The directors of the Grand Opéra, Bertrand 
and Gailhard, will ‘give, every fortnight/ concerts at which 
neither the orchestra nor the chorus of the opera will ap- 
pear. There is some talk of a lyric theatre, in which the 
Fervaal of Vincent d’Indy, the Pelleas et Melisandre of De 
Bussy and works of the younger French masters, Georges 
Hue, Charpentier, &c., can be given. The Paris muncipal- 
ity, it may be remembered, lately considered seriously the 
question of a municipal opera, and it is now said that the 
plan proposed contemplates the erection and subvention 
of a theatre to be devoted to musical drama in every 
shape, from grand opera to operetta, the répertoire to con- 
sist of known works as well as new compositions. It is ex- 
pected that the plan will be approved by the City Council. 
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PARIS, 
When one seeks the causes of the successes of great generals, 
one is astonished to find that they did everything necessary to insure 
them. NAPOLEON, 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF MUSIC IN FRANCE. 

The geography map is one of the most deforming means 
of modern intelligence. 

By it the truth in regard to relative sizes of countries is 
utterly caricatured, and judgment as to relative resources 
proportionately perverted. 

When one reads them in figures of thousands, sums for 
such and such French causes, we of our country of millions 
exclaim : *' Is that all!” forgetful—thanks to our false map 
systems—that France is but one-eighth the size of ours, 
with about half the number of people. Naturally from this 
dainty little flower garden of a nation we must not look for 
a financial record similar to that of our monster world con- 
taining all varieties of soil, climate, and resource. 

The question is of the appropriation of resource to civil- 
izing processes, the utilizing of one talent or the waste of 
ten. It is not a comparison of sizes of pint and quart cups, 
but of the quality of the respective contents of the two 
vessels. 

The reason I am in France to-day is because I fell hope- 
lessly in love with the generosity of this pocket handkerchief 
of a place, with its people in the abstract and spiritual domain 
of art ; and a source of constant disquiet is the fear that I 
may not fully represent to my compatriots the respect, ven- 
eration and affection I feel for this republic for this one 
superb quality alone. Coming directly from our money 
saturated selfishness, I was at first confounded, then sur- 
prised, then profoundly touched by this steady yielding up 
of sums of money without thought of interest or the pound 
of flesh which I supposed inseparable from all outlay. I was 
constantly seeking the object in a material sense. I found 
none, nor willl; for art isa religion in France. To give 
for it is a bounden duty, and the donation is a tribute of 
affection. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that music is but one 
of the four beautiful arts which are equally nourished from 
this dainty flower garden, and that science and literature 
are likewise sustained from the cradle to the grave of their 
requirements. Another thing that must be borne in mind 
is the great mass of non-producers that are feeding on this 
country in the priesthood, the military and the bands of 
technical students who not only through youth but through 
first manhood are still being guided and polished in ways 
of national usefulness. 

Music in France has three directions—in the departments 
of I'Instruction Publique, of Beaux-Arts and of War. 

The first includes all education of a general character, 
the public schools, normal schools, &c.; the second all of a 
special or technical character, conservatories, national 
schools of music, the maitrises or church schools, &c., and 
the third relates exclusively to the military music. 

The following little résumé deals only with that portion 
under the administration of the Beaux-Arts. 

There is but one Conservatoire, so called, in France, that 
in Paris. The music schools of the provinces are either 
succursales (branches) or national schools of music, accord- 
ing to the importance of the curriculum. All have for di- 
rectors and professors musicians grounded in the art faith, 
trained, modest, gentle artists seeking perfection and for- 
getting gold, just like those of the alma mater. The worth 
and individuality of the various directors are traced by the 
manner in which educational tradition is preserved, with- 
out servile imitation of the means of the Paris school. 

The eight succursales, each having from 250 to 400 pupils, 
with their directors, are : 

Dijon—M. J. B. Lévéque. 

Lille—M. Ratez. 

Lyon—M. Aimé Gros. 

Nancy—M. Guy Ropartz. 

Nantes—M. H. Weingaertner. 

Perpignan—M. Baille. 

Rennes—M. Tapponier-Dubout. 

Toulouse—M. Deffés. 

There are eighteen national schools of music, varying 
but little in educational importance, and one of them hav- 
ing 600 pupils: At Aix, M. Lapierre ; Amiens, M. Mohr ; 


Angouléme, M. Tempoiré; Bayonne, M. Jubin; Boulogne- 
su-Mer, M. Docquois ; Caen, M. Carlez; Cette, M. Mayan 
Chambéry ; Digne, M. Creste; Douai, M. Cuelenaere; Mans, 


M. Schultz ; Montpellier, M. Lambert ; Moulins, M. Boulard; 
Nimes, Delaruelle ; Roubaix, M. Koszul; Saint-Omer, M. 
Luc; Tours, M. Grodvolle; Valenciennes, M. Dennery. 

Harmony and solfége are without exception the basis of 
all musical instruction, and the band instruments are 
everywhere taught, as well as strings, the piano and voice. 
Ensemble work is a universal feature also, and in some 
places full-fledged orchestral work. 

At a time when the Church was a more dominating influ- 
ence in France than it is to-day each church had its mai- 
trise or school for the drilling of men and boys in the service. 
Later on but six of these were retained as charges of the 
state, with the provision that they should be not only 
schools for church service, but for general musical instruc- 
tion and singing as well. 

These are established at Langres, Montpellier, Moulins, 
Nevers, Reimsand Rodez. The organ is taught, as well as 
the piano and song ; and, as elsewhere, solfége and har- 
mony are emphasized. 

An interesting fact in connection with this provincial 
musical education is that almost every one of the French 
artists of note have blossomed from it. Trace back the 
biographical sketches of our Parisian composers, artists, 
teachers, &c., in THE Musicat Courter of the past year 
and a half and you will find it so. 

M. E. Reyer, the composer and academician, is inspector- 
With him are associated 
Henri 


general of these departments. 
MM, Th. Dubois, Ch. Lenepven, V. Jonciéres, 
Maréchal, A. Canoby and Fauré. 

As to money. Very near 260.000 frs. was appropriated 
this year for the Paris Conservatoire (see May 8 issue) and 
for the three provincial departments, succursales, écoles 
nationales and maitrises, about 189,000 frs. For the 
Niedermeyer school of organ and classic music in Paris, 
whose pupils have been foremost leaders in French musical 
progress, 22,000 frs. were allowed. For popular concerts 
and musical societies for the propagation of music, 62,000 
frs. is given, of which M. Colonne receives 15,000 frs., M. 
Lamoureux 15,000 frs., leaving 32,000 frs. for the provinces 
in those lines. The Opéra gets 800,000 frs. support each 
year, the Opéra Comique 300,000 frs., and 13.000 frs. is al- 
lowed for the music of the Trocadéro, another important 
means of musical education. 

There are over 7,000 of those musical societies scattered 
through the country, in which solfége, harmony, band music 
and singing form the features. The state does much, in 
the way of encouragement and recompense, in support of 
families of worthy artists and purchase of works of art and 
in individual education of special talent. Some 3,500 frs. 
a year is given each Prix de Rome student during his stay 
in Italy, even the expense of the trip and of the sending of 
manuscripts for examination being paid, also means to stay 
an additional year in Rome, if valuable to the student, and 
to visit Germany, Hungary and Austria at the close. 

Music for the national fétes must not be forgotten. The 
only reason that the subvention for musical celebration is 
not greater is that so much of the sum allowed for the 
fétes is given tothe poor. But in Paris alone four military 
bands are paid to dominate the patriotism, July 14 for ex- 
ample, to head the processions night and day, and to keep 
the national airs vibrating in the hearts of the people. The 
street balls in the different quarters for this occasion cost 
from 250 to 400 francs each, and there are twenty-two 
‘‘ quarters.” 

The above, remember, leaves out all the question of pub- 
lic and normal school music, of theatres subventioned, and 
free performances on féte days, and all the bands, fanfares 
and harmonies, which all go to promote and make a habit 
and a heredity of music thought, and record of which will 
appear here from time totime. The public school work has 
already been sketched. 

The suggestion for our country—rich, blessed, extrava- 
gant, thoughtless, full of latent talent, and strewn with 
wrecks of its misdirection—is too patent to need comment. 
Over 200 visiting American musicians, talented, earnest 
people too, have I heard sigh and complain this summer 
over the waste of their lives in quest of standard, of art 
basis, and of stationary musical education at home. Voices 
and ears and pens have been wabbling in the dark, with the 
dollar bill the only ‘‘ pillar of fire” in the path; and the 
sad sigh is echoed by the flocks of straying students wan- 
dering aimlessly through European studios. 

Sir John Stainer remarked the other day : ‘It will not be 
long now that you Americans will be obliged to come to 
Europe in search of musical light ; you will bea light unto 
yourselves.” Is the creation of this light to be left wholly 
to money makers, to individual self interest, and to specu- 
lation guided by profit ? 

Is music never to have any national support in America? 

MR. CLARENCE EDDY. 

In this connection much is to be hoped from the present 
visit of perhaps one of our soundest as well as most tal- 
ented American musicians. 

Eminently American, unquestionably sincere, able, 
trained, progressive and searching, as well as artistic, a 
man like Mr. Eddy cannot spend a quarter of a year giving 
and getting of art experience, observing motives and prin- 
ciples, and following the guidance of an instinct that was 





given him for a great purpose, without taking home an in- 





fluence that will help to force national attention to our 
music. 

He is making a brilliant mark for our national talent over 
here among the best and greatest of musicians. Their 
surprise and appreciation are just cause of national pride,and 
ought to be the source of national gratitude. Gratitude 
could in no way be more fittingly shown than in creating 
the possibility for the production of more Clarence Eddys, 
and that possibility and responsibility lie with national 
musical education. 

A source of power in Mr. Eddy’s recitals in Europe lies 
in his union of American composition with that of the 
masters and of European moderns. He plays Bach and 
Beethoven, Guilmant and Saint-Saéns, Dudley Buck and 
Clarence Lucas, and all successfully. The reflex effect on 
respect for musical thoughtfulness in America is unques- 
tioned. A country that has learned to say ‘He's only a 
king !” must cease to say ‘‘ He’s only a musician !” 

LES MIETTES. 

The Niedermeyer school of classic music had excellent 
success this year and has had a highly interesting exami- 
nation and distribution of prizes. The Beethoven school 
also, of which M. Guilmant is annually president of the jury, 
had an excellent showing. Thisis a school for teaching 
teachers, having aclass in pédagogie, of whom four received 
certificates this week. About 230 prizes or medals were 
given this year by the Conservatoire, thirty-eight of which 
were first prizes. Teachers as well as students were re- 
warded. M. Alkan, professor of solfége, received the cross 
of Chevalier de la Légion d'Honneur ; MM. Taudon, profes- 
sor of harmony ; Fissot, professor of piano ; Archainbaud, 
professor of singing ; Taffanel, professor of flute ; Chapuis, 
professor of harmony ; and Milles. Barat and Got, teachers 
of solfége, received decorations. 

Touching tributes were paid to the memory of Mme 
Carvalho (who was educated in the Conservatoire) on the 
the occasion of the distribution des prix. Eleven of the 
graduates have already been engaged in Paris and one in 
Brussels. A tournée under the direction of M. A. Melchis- 
sédec, the members consisting of Conservatoire graduates, 
has been organized to visit the large cities of France, giving 
the Barbier de Seville by Beaumarchais and Manon et 
Frontin by J. B. Dubois. 

Through the instrumentality of M. Charles Lamoureux 
the restoration of the ancient and historic church of 
Saint Eustache is to be commenced at a probable cost 
of 600,000 frs., part of which the state is to defray. 
This is the church which has for organist M. Henri 
Dallier, one of the most modest and valuable of French 
musicians. 

A bust of M. Reyer has been given to the Opéra Musée, 
and is placed at the entrance beside that of M. Charles 
Garnier. Of other busts in the Musée are those of Haben- 
eck, Barroilhet, Gailhard, Obin, Gardel, Duport, Roger, 
Thomas. Lassalle, Mmes. Carvalho, Caron, Viardot, Krauss 
and Laborde. 

General Fevrier, the venerable president of the Légion 
d’Honneur, which has been so agitated over the Eiffel dis- 
cussion, a regular old warrior who has had two horses shot 
from under him, is covered with wound marks and isa 
man of the most perfect courtesy, is, strangely enough, a 
remarkably fine violin player. The musicals given at his 
home are of the first order. 

The writer who protested so loudly in arecent issue of 
Tue Musica Courter against the abuse of the tremolo and 
vox humana by modern organists will enjoy finding his 
theories supported by the Widor preface of the Piro, 
Orgue de Jean-Sébastien Bach, in which he speaks of 
‘les cataclysmes a l'orgue, le tonnerre, les tremblants, les 
choeurs de chévres (goat choruses), appelés voix humaines 
et tous ces hochets de nourrices (nurses’ rattles).” ‘* Why,” 
he asks, *‘in all this organ storm do not the organists an- 
nounce by whom the lightning genius is furnished ?” 

Apropos of the Danish fétes,a Marche a Copenhague, by 
Farbach, is announced. 

A savant musician, M. Expert, is making an analytical 
collection of some unpublished works of the most ancient 
composers, Goudimel, Roland de Lassus, &c.; the transla- 
tions by Clément Marot and Th. de Béze. Fischbacher, 
the editor, arranged a little concert of some of the most 
interesting of these recently before a critical and apprecia- 
tive company. 

Sonzogno passed through Paris this week en route for 
repose and strength after a taxing and troublesome year. 
The Italian director asserts gravely that unless a radical 
change takes place in the systems of study the theatre will 
be in bad plight for worthy interpreters. He mourns the 
lack of seriousness and the willingness to study among 
singers. 

A competition is open by the city of Paris to all French 
composers for a composition of large lines and elevated 
style with solos, chorus and orchestra. Symphonic and 
dramatic forms areboth admitted. Writers may create both 
words and music. The liturgic style and that which has 
been already produced are excluded. Manuscripts are to 
be handed in to the department of the City Hall devoted to 
art by March 15, 1896. 

The Wilder heirs have lost their case in the Schott- 
Wilder-Ernst trial. With all sympathy for the family it 
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looks as though there were no other course to pursue. 
Maitres Chanteurs, Rheingold, Valkyrie, Siegfried, Gotter- 
diimmerung and Parsifal were the first works chosen by 
Wilder for translation. All know with what success and 
for what infinite value to Wagner and to music the immense 
labor was crowned, The Valkyrie and Maitres Chanteurs 
were the dramas later given by Schott to Alfred Ernst at 
the instance of Mme. Wagner to make a new translation. 
he heirs interfered, with the above result, decided to-day, 
Alfred Ernst is an erudite Alsatian, librarian in 
the Grand Penthion Library here. His life and work and 
Musica Courier, October 


August 6 


thoughts may be foundin Tue 
24, 18f4 

The city authorized yesterday a band of street singers to 
sing in certain districts for a charitable cause. In a few 
hours 111 frs. were placed in the cash drawer. 

OUR OWN FOLKS. 

Mr. Albert Gerard Thies is in Paris after a very success- 
ful London experience. He has sung in many circles here, 
and has received marked appreciation for his method, the 
quality of his voice and his interpretation. He goes to 
lbieppe in afew days. Mr. Thies’ musicality is of an intel- 
ectual as well as an attractive character, which makes his 


successes in different localities reasonable. 


Yes, M. Léon Jancey intends to give annually a matinée 
similar to the one described in a recent issue of Tue Must- 
1. Courter. The next will be given in the month of April. 


M. Jancey teaches dramatic interpretation and pronouncia- 
tion to pupils who are elsewhere concentrating on vocal 
study. As this matinée illustrates vocal methods of differ- 
ent Parisian teachers, it is an interesting one to seekers 
after unity in voice production. The affairs are besides 
always very swell affairs, and Mr. Jancey’s own interpre- 
tations are delightful. 

A spirited and characteristic letter comes from Miss 
Loretto Wethling, who is passing her vacation in a French 
boarding school in Geneva. Not aword of English is al- 
lowed within the gates, and she takes a lesson every morn- 
ing besides. Horseback riding, driving, sailing on the 
lake, make life agreeable, and spare hours are spent read- 
ing by piecemeal the strip of rules ‘‘ three yards long” 
which decorates her door. She leavesfor Chamounix, Inter- 
laken and Lucerne in the middle of August, and reaches 
Paris and study in September. 

Madame Marchesi has a kindly habit of writing to the 
In a letter to Miss Wethling’s 
mother in New Jersey she speaks of her as a “‘ dear girl, of 
very proud, and that she has made excellent 


girls’ mothers in summer. 


whom she is 
progress 

It is not generally realized that M. Breitner, the concert 
He writes much and writes 
well. His Jean Marie, une Idéale Vision, written upon the 
words of André Theuriet, has been played here with suc- 
cess, and recorded as the most touching and most poetic 
The poetry and the 
This charming drama was 
written while the musician was on vacation at Dironne, and 
without thought of publication ; inspired by the reaction of 


pianist, is also a composer. 


music of which one could conceive. 
music seem molded together. 


the verses, which seemed created from the environment. 
It has been already played in London, Berlin, Russia and 
France, and always with effect. 

M. Breitner is a pupil of Liszt and Rubinstein, who made 
his début here under Pasdeloup, and has since played 
much in Rome, Stockholm, Petersburg, London, and goes 
this fall to fillan engagement in Berlin. 

Miss Sophie Adelheim, the Conservatoire pupil who re- 
ceived a diploma in the piano class, and was spoken of 
last week as an American, is not American but Russian. 
She is highly gifted, however, and a credit to her country. 
She leaves for the seashore to-day, returning in September, 
when she makes a tournée. Her brother, also a musician, 
came on from Moscow to attend the competitions. 

The McCreerys from St. Louis—but the boat whistles 


and this must go FANNIE EpGAR THOMAs. 


Budapesth.—The dramatic of the Buda- 
p2sth opera, Arabella Szilagyi, will leave the Hungarian 
for the German stage, especially asa Wagner singer. It 
is said that Cosima Wagner and Hans Richter are much in- 
terested in her 


singer 


English as She Isto Be Sung.—The diphthong 
eu being composed of two elements, say, / and vo, the 
sound preferred is /o0, with often a very short 7, as: Tune 


to be sung as //oon, do net sing fo0'n, or choon, or chioon. 


Dew, dloo, doo, or joo. But 1 is sometimes omitted : Motion 
to be sung moa’shun; ocean, oa’shun; Asia, A1'shu. 
Exceptions: Fuchsia to be sung //oo'shzu, not fioo’shu, 


&C Musical Notes 


Ricordi and Leoncavallo.—The composer agreed 
to give to Ricordi a libretto by the end of August, 1893; as he 
did not fulfill his contract Ricordi sued for 20,000 frs. 
damages. The composer has now handed in a work called 
Tenebra, which Ricordi says is not a libretto but a sketch 
ofa libretto. Boito, Fontana and Interdonato have been 
nominated as experts to decide the question. The story 
A blind man 
snatches a letter from his wife, has it read to him by his 
brother, and then murders the wife's lover. 


isan old one, long on the Italian stage. 





Barnby received the idea that I was the princess, and im- 


Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer. 
RS. ANTONIA H. SAWYER, the favorite con- 
tralto, who has just returned from her season in 
London, was seen the other afternoon at her residence, 218 
West Forty-fourth street, by a representative of THe Mu- 
stcaL Courter, to whom she unfolded a volume of interest- 
ing things concerning her trip. 

The singer has never looked so well. Her figure is elas- 
tic, her dark intelligent eyes gleam with vitality, and the 
pretty, piquant head, whichis a distinguishing character- 
istic, 1s held more erect than ever. The genial, whole- 
souled manner, with its charm of frankness, is always in 
evidence, and she fairly bubbles over with good spirits. 
Altogether Mrs. Sawyer looks very buoyant and handsome 
and impresses one strongly with a live and attractive per- 
sonality which has a broad dash of humor. 

‘* And I never felt so well,” she said of herself. ‘ After 
my delightful time in London my energies are more alive 
than in years. My voice, too, is in splendid condition. I 
not only sing at my best, but I want to keep on singing. 
Dressing, going round the house, doing anything, I want 
to sing just for pure pleasure. 

‘‘I arrived in London on June 6, and met Mrs. Ronalds at 
once. She gave me letters to Sir Joseph Barnby and 
Daniel Mayer, and remained most cordial to me throughout 
my stay. I must add my quota to the old verdict and say 
she is the most charming of women. But I found every- 
body in London charming, and all so kind to me, that when 
I boarded the steamer coming back and found the friends 
and flowers and messages that greeted mein my cabin, I 
felt as if it were all too good to last, that I must have some 
disappointment after such pleasure ; but I haven't. 

‘* The most interesting among the friends I made was 
certainly Sir Joseph Barnby. Away from his musician- 
ship, he is a charming man of the world and a perfect 
courtier in bearing and manner. I sang twice for him at 
the Guildhall School of Music, and a third time at his resi- 
dence, 9 St. George’s square, W., at a reception of Lady 
Barnby's. He is a man of few words, chary of praise, and 
when he commended my singing cordially and praised my 
enunciation I need not tell you I was highly pleased. All 
the English people said nice things to me about my distinct 
enunciation. I have made a special study of it, and during 
my stay had a fresh course of lessons in diction from Mrs. 
Henrietta Hovey, who 1s a prominent authority. 

‘*The English people care nothing for songs except in 
their own tongue. They will listen to them, and I tried at 
first some French songs with ‘cello accompaniment, and so 
forth, but soon found I was only testing their courtesy. 
When I sang English songs they would ask for * that pretty 
thing again,’ and they enjoyed my songs of American com- 
posers, Dudley Buck, Victor Harris, Mrs. Beach and others 
immensely. I gave up all but English songs, and would 
recommend any lyric artists going to London todo the same 
thing if they want to please. 

‘* What did I sing for Sir Joseph Barnby? I sang O Rest in 
the Lord in the same tempo I have always sung it here, the 
tempo chosen by the oratorio societies. He told me it was 
half too slow, that he had found before through American 
singers that oratorio here was dragged and funereal, and 
made me sing it at what seemed to mea startling rate. I 
couldn’t decide at once how much or little of an improve- 
ment it might be. Then I sang O Ye That Love the Lord, 
from his own cantata, The Lord is King, and I said to him 
beforehand ‘ Sir Joseph, I’ve got at least two church posi- 
tions, maybe a third, from singing that solo of yours.’ 

‘** ]’m sorry for the church, then,’ he said. But he played 
it for me, and how beautifully he played ! 

‘* Apropos of playing, I sang also in the ultra-fashionable 
St. George’s Chapel in Albemarle street, Piccadilly, to the 
accompaniment of the noted organist, Wm. R. Seward. I 
enjoyed singing there very much, and he plays admirably ; 
but I do wish to say here that no organist, in my opinion, 
plays any better than Wm. C. Carl, of our own church, the 
First Presbyterian. I have sung with a good many, but I 
like my own organ best. No one is more satisfying to me 
in solo or accompaniment than Mr, Carl. His combina- 
tions are the most pleasant. The pastor of St. George's, 
Rev. Edward Ker Gray, was very kind to me during my 
visit. It’s the thing among Americans for all artists to sing 
the offertory at St. George’s, from Albani down. I was 
to have sung there again, but had to leave. 

‘‘ At Lady Barnby’s I met Mrs. Carl Rosa, among others. 
She is another delightful woman, very intelligent. She is 
anxious to come with the opera company to America in the 
latter part of next spring and continue a tour throughout 
the summer, and thinks they can manage it by closing 
their English provincial season a little earlier. That would 
bring them to New York before the season closed here. I 
also met at Lady Barnby’s Ada Crossley, the Australian 
contralto. She has an exquisite voice, mellow and vibrant, 
and she is a beautiful woman, with the true Titian colored 
hair. 

‘* But I must tell you a funny little experience. The day 
I went to Lady Barnby’s, she had not seen me before. She 
expected also a Princess somebody, and she had not seen 
her either. By some little confusion, when I entered Lady 





mediately greeted me as ‘ Princess,’ and not alone this, but 
before I could deprecate the title I found myself being 
made known to half a dozen people as the Princess what- 
ever her name was. ‘ But, Lady Barnby,’ I said as soon as 
I could draw breath, ‘I'm not the Princess Anybody ; I'm 
Mrs. Sawyer from New York.’ ‘Oh, are you!’ she said in 
her charming way—for she is charming—and throwing her 
arm around me ina natural, impulsive manner she has, 
she said, ‘ Well, whoever you are, your ‘rea dear; that’s 
all I care to know just now.’ She was delightful to me. 

‘“* About where else I sang and the people I met? Well, 
their name was legion, places and people, for I sang every- 
where I went, and I met more interesting and delightful 
people than I could tell you about. The artistic salon in 
London is a thing in itself—a delightful institution. You 
meet the best people from every monde—social, artistic, 
professional, everybody of interest. That is a great charm 
over there. Society and bohemia blend with a delightful 
reactionary influence. You can enjoy the freedom of the 
art life with a proper allegiance to society. Things don’t 
run into corners, and any man or woman with refinement 
and talent can convert their quarters into a centre of social 
just as much as artistic interest. 

‘** Mrs. Granville Ellis (Max Elliott), of the Boston Her- 
ald, has a charmingly hospitable salon at Queen’s Gate. 
She knows everybody, and I spent some delightful hours 
with her. She is clever, a fascinating hostess, and with a 
delightful personality. She introduced me to Antoinette 
Sterling, a woman with one of the largest hearts in the 
world, and I spent an afternoon with her. She, too, is 
coming over. 

Then I went to Louise Chandler Moulton’s and to Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s, both delightful homes. I also 
sang at Mme. Liebhard’s. You know she is herself an ar- 
tist, but she gathers round her the most interesting people 
in London. I met Chaminade at a morning concert, and 
she played for mea great deal and beautifully of course, I 
sang her own Anneau d’Argent for her, and she told me I 
sang it beautifully. Then she gave me an inscribed copy 
of it, and also of her new Spanish Love Song, which is 
beautiful. 

‘She is a typical Frenchwoman, small, dark and viva- 
cious, wiry I should say rather than svelte, very keen and 
active and with plenty of fire, not exactly pretty, but 
attractive. Then I met Guy d’Hardelot, another woman- 
composer whose songs are sung a good deal in England. 
She is a beauty, tall and graceful, with lovely dark 
hair and eyes, and a perfect complexion. She also gave 
me several of her songs. At Louise Chandler Moulton’s I 
met Thomas Hardy and Mrs. Alexander, the novelists, both 
very simple, unassuming people. Thomas Hardy seemed 
glad to be told how much his books interested Americans. 
He becomes genial very soon. Mrs. Alexander is not pre- 
possessing at first, not what you would expect from her 
books, but after a time she grows sympathetic. She is 
about sixty and very plain looking. 

‘*When I sang in Steinway Hall with Esther Palliser, 
Whitney Mockridge, Santley, Andrew Black and the 
rest, Mrs. Beerbohm Tree gave a recitation. I formeda 
delightful friendship with her, dating from then, and her 
kindness and hospitality to me during my stay I can never 
forget. She sent me theatre tickets constantly; that was 
another of my pleasures. I saw everything that was going 
on. Others whose kindness to me I cannot forget after 
my charming friend, Mrs. Granviile Ellis, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank V. Atwater, the representative of THe Musica. 
Courter in London, and his charming wife. They enter- 
tained me delightfully at their home, and surrounded me 
with every thoughtful attention and kindness during my 
stay. 

‘‘ The Fourth of July I went to the Ambassador’s (Mr. 
Bayard’s). It was a magnificent reception. Everybody 
was there. Crossing on the steamer I had made triends 
with several of the Kendal Company, whom I met after- 
ward in London. We had had a splendid concert on board. 
Norman Forbes, a brother of Forbes Robertson, is very 
musical as well as an actor, and his home in London is de- 
lightful. He lives with his mother, who entertained me 
charmingly. I met Maud Valerie White there, a very nice 
woman, although she did not impress me as interestingly 
as some others. 

‘Sir Joseph Barnby gave me what I felt to be valuable 
encouragement toward remaining in England, and told me 
he had confidence in the effect my voice might produce in 
Albert Hall. He was surprised when I told him that much 
as I liked London I wanted to return home. He said he 
liked all Americans very much, and he usually found that 
they liked England so much that they wished to stay if 
they got the chance. He did not seem to understand thor- 
oughly why, when things looked so promising for me and I 
had made so many friends, I should want to come away. 
But I have my church and my concert engagements wait- 
ing me here and I am quite happy to returntothem. I 
shall certainly, however, go back to London each season, 
all things being propitious. 

‘* To find Sir Joseph Barnby a fresh, vigorous man, look- 
ing hardly more than fifty,surprised me. I had heard of 
him for so long, I expected to find him about eighty and 
told him so. He is actually fifty four, and explained to me 
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that as he wrote Sweet and Low before he was seven- 
teen he came before the public many years before most 
musicians became known, and that in consequence people 
assume he must own a good many more summers than he 
does. He is a wonderfully virile and energetic man. 

‘I returned with Mrs, Gerrit Smith, with whom I had 
been a good deal in London. Mr. Smith has gone to Paris. 
I am now off to New England until September.” 

Mrs. Sawyer will spend some time in Cambridge with the 
family of her first cousin, John Williams White, who is 
Professor of Greek at Harvard University, and a direct 
descendant of Peregrine White, the first child born aboard 
the Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor. Her New England 
connection is interesting. Another cousin whom she will 
visit is the able divine M. J. Savage, of Boston, whose 
clever lectures have found their way into pamphlet form 
and are well known on both sides of the water. She will 
then go on to Maine and the White Mountains. 

She will immediately on her return put herself in readi- 
ness for church, concert and oratorio work as usual. ‘‘ And 
I never,” repeated the interesting, vivacious artist, ‘‘ will 
have entered upon a season with so much zest. I am ready 
for any amount of singing and feel my voice is in better 
condition than it ever was.” 








The Insect Orchestra. 
HERE is a full insect orchestra in the suburbs 
these August nights. There must be a day shift and 
a night shift, too, unless, indeed, the musicians do double 
turn, for the music keeps up the whole twenty-four hours, 
though it is only at its full after dark. It has a sort of dry 
and dusty sound all day, aud in competition with the day- 
light sounds of business it seems insignificant and might 
easily pass unnoticed. After night, however, when suburb- 
an sounds have died down to the cityward horizon, save 
for the occasional hum of a trolley car, which, not inaptly, 
suggests some monster of the insect world, the soft mur- 
murous hum of many small voices seems to have for its 
field all between earth and sky. 

Only an entomologist could identify all the sounds and 
give them names, and that might spoil the music. The 
groundwork or the accompaniment of the whole is the 
shrill ery of the cricket coming from every side, now as a 
single voice, now in a chorus of many, a rounded note in 
minor key. There is no true bass in this orchestra. The 
nearest to it is the katydids, firmly reiterated through in- 
definite scandal that comes athwart the hum, the loudest, 
clearest note of all. There are smaller, dry, sharp cries 
more frequent, than the katydids and almost as con- 
tinuous as the crickets’. They suggest a multitude of tiny 
explosions or a rude attempt to sound the Morse tele- 
graphic alphabet. These make up the great bulk of the 
music, but there are others that one listens for and enjoys. 
There are soft flutings and low, long, mellow whistlings 
that suggest the ‘‘ horns of elf land faintly blowing.” 

These occasional flutings and whistlings have a narcotic 
power to soothe and comfort, while the music as a whole 
suggests the presence of a multitude filling earth and air. 
Sitting indoors by an open window, one believes that a step 
outside must bring one in sight of these pigmy musicians 
by myriads. But they are found to be invisible. The 
music is the work of unseen hands, and the mind travels 
back to Prospero’s enchanted island, with its haunting 
music of impalpable strings. From the wood’s edge comes 
the music, mixed with the mystery of the night. The scene 
fits well with the soft blurr of sounds, for a late risen wan- 
ing moon mellows meadow and woodland. Dark masses of 
foliage are dimly outlined against the sky, and lawns are 
dappled with moonlight and shadow. If the night be high 
and clear, with a northwest wind, the volume of sound 
seems to rise and lose itself in the bare vault overhead. If 
the night be sultry the music is concentrated near the sur- 
face of the ground along with intensified odors of honey- 
suckle and other blossoms until one can hardly guess which 
sense is most preoccupied. 

While the moon yet falls in at eastward windows and the 
night is atits finest it isa luxury to goto bed with win- 
dows wide, so that light and sound and odor float in 
together. There is no such lullaby for the adult as this 
triple, mild appeal to the senses. Lying still, one listens 
for the soothing and cooling long low flute note, and the 
not less musical lengthened whistle, ethereal sounds that 
may easily come from other creatures than the insects. As 
the mellow horns are winding, sleep gradually comes, and 
in the half waking moment when ears still take in the 
music, the Midsummer Night’s Dream seems a possible 
reality, and one easily believes that peas, blossom, cob- 
web, moth and mustard seed, with a multitude of their 
kind, are just outside the window. After the earsare deaf 
in sleep, memory and imagination rejoice in half conscious- 
ness that the music is going on through all the hours of the 
summer night.—Su7. 





Tamagno.—The tenor Tamagno is engaged for a 
concert tour through Austria, Germany and Switzerland, 
for which he will receive 500,000 frs. As there will be 100 
concerts he has come down from his demands for 6,000 
frs. an evening. 











Weimar.—The Weimar papers announce the nomi- 
nation of Major Hippolyt von Vignau as intendant of the 
Weimar theatres and orchestra. 

Opera Comique, Paris.—Paul Vidal's Guernica, 
a three act lyric drama, has had great success. The mu- 
sic is fresh, full of charm, and well fitted to the text. 


Leipsic.— The second opera of the war duology, en- 
titled Sedan, by Heinrich Zéllner, will be produced at the 
City Theatre, September 1. The first part has been ac- 
cepted by the Munich Court Theatre. 

Bronsart.—A new grand symphony by Bronsart, late 
of Weimar, will be performed at Meiningen next winter. 

A Warning.—A paper has just been read before the 
Paris Academy of Medicine in which the writer maintains 
that the numerous cases of chlorosis, neurosis, and neuras- 
thenia observed among young girls is due to learning to 
play on the piano and thehours devoted to practicing, He 
has drawn up careful statistics, from which he concludes 
that among 6,000 pupils obliged to play the piano before at- 
taining the age of twelve to learn nearly 12 per cent. suffer 
from nervous troubles. 

An English Tenor.—Mr. Lloyd made his German 
début at Mayence last month. He went there in order to 
take part in the performances of Hindel’s Deborah and 
Hercules, organized by that venerable Hindel lover Dr. 
Chrysander, both oratorios being given as nearly as pos- 
sible in accordance with the original score. 

Another Roland.— While Leoncavallo’s Roland von 
Berlin is still under discussion, Puccini is at work on 
another based on Ariosto’s Orlando Furiozo, or Roland 
Mad. 

Prague.—The National Theatre will give next season 
an Istrian Marriage, by Smareglia; Maynight, by the Rus- 
sian Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Iolantha, by Caikovsky ; A Win- 
ter’s Tale, by Nesneff, and Hedy, by Fibich. 

The Janko Piano.—Agnes Zeeh, of Berlin, will 
give a series of performances on the Janko keyboard next 
winter in Silesia. 

Humperdinck.—The composer of Hansel und 
Gretel was born at Siegburg on the Rhine in 1854, entered 
the Conservatory of Cologne, and after four years of seri- 
ous study gained the Mozart prize at Frankfort. For two 
years he studied under Fr. Lachner at Munich, where he 
published his Humoreske, and in 1878 and 1880 gained the 
Mendelssohn prizes at Berlin. He then traveled in Italy, 
meeting Wagner at Naples, whom, after some brief en- 
gagements at Cologne and Mainz, he rejoined at Venice. In 
1890 he lived at Frankfort, where he taught orchestration 
and composition and wrote musical criticisms for the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. 

Gialdini.—The director of the Italian Orchestra now 
in Berlin is writing a comic opera, La Pupilla, on a text 
taken from Goldoni. 


Budapesth.—The Hungarian Prime Minister, Baron 
Banffy, has requested the Emperor of Austria to raise the 
Hungarian Opera to the rank of ‘‘ Court Opera.” The re- 
sult of the change will be to transfer the subvention from 
the parliamentary budget to the Emperor's civil list. 

Oh! Oh !—The £cho de Paris says that the Duke of 
Orleans had a severe relapse and was unable to leave his 
room for eight days after hearing of the arrival of Mme. 
Melba in London. 

Stockholm.—Christine Nilsson was lately in Copen- 
hagen on her way to Sweden in order to be present at the 
wedding of a near relative, Johannes Nilsson. 

Dublin.—The musical festival which was announced to 
be held in Dublin this fall is postponed to May next. 


Salvini.—The great tragedian, Salvini, when very 
young resolved to be a singer, and studied for some time, 
showing remarkable ability and the promise of an extraor- 
dinary voice. Family circumstances prevented him going 
further, but he still believes he would have been a great 
singer. 

The Hoffmanns.—A correspondent of the Badischer 
Anzeiger writes: ‘‘We met at a private concert at their 
father’s house the two brother artists, who are now on a 
visit from America, A. W. Hoffmann, the pianist and com- 
poser, and the ‘cellist, Ludwig Hoffmann. We can say 
with truth that, as far as we heard, their performance, both 





in techical execution and especially in conception and ren- 
dering, was without fault. As regards the compositions 
of the former, we were delighted by the simple volkstiim- 
lich, original melodies and an imagination that had a sure 
grasp of the subject matter.” 

Buttner.—The Dresden composer Paul Biittner, who 
has written several symphonic poems and the Napoleon 
overture for Grabbe’s drama, has written a serious opera 
on a text by Max Halpern. 

Franchetti.—The undaunted. Franchetti, the com- 
poser of Asrael and Christoforo Colombo, has completed a 
new opera. Maria Agyptiaca. 

Cotogni.—The baritone Cotogni is said to be seriously 
sick at Rome. 

Baenberg.—The newly established Bavarian Musical 
Festival will not take place at Nuremberg, but at Baenberg, 
October 27, 28, 29. 

Dresden.—The Bach-Verein of Dresden has changed 
directors, Dr. Harthan leaving, and Von Baussnern taking 
that position. 

Fleischer.—Dr. Oskar Fleischer, keeper of the col- 
lection of musical instruments in the University of Berlin, 
has been named Extraordinary Professor of Musical His- 
tory in succession to Professor Spitta. 

Tinel.—The oratorio Franciscus, by Tinel, has been 
given 100 times in Germany. 

Leoncavallo.—Leoncavallo, the composer, writes toa 
Berlin friend from Lago Maggiore as follows: Asyou see I 
write to you from the Lago Maggiore, where, under umbra- 
geous trees, in view of crystal, clear waters, far from all 
tumult, I have found a hermitage, a spot where I can work 
with my whole soul. I have received your letter and the 
papers, and laughed heartily. I think so little of leaving my 
dear Roland in the lurch that, on the other hand, Count 
Hochberg will have in next October the revised, fully dia- 
logized sketch of the work inthe Germanlanguage. * * * 
As I have the honor of being entrusted with Roland I will 
devote all my powers to create a worthy work for the sake 
of Germany, which received me so kindly and to which | 
am thankful with all my heart.” 

Rostow.—The manager of a company giving L’Afri- 
caine introduced a company of Dahomey warriors from a 
traveling circus. The success was marvellous and money 
making. 

Bayreuthand Bremen.—The Jayreuther Blatter 
denounces savagely the production of Christus at Bremen, 
which 1t regards as given not to honor Christ, but to puff 
Rubinstein, who called the Bible ‘‘a wonderful comedy.” 

Suppe.—tThe first novelty to be produced at the Carl 
Theatre, Vienna, will be the unfinished opera by Suppé, Das 
Modell, completed by Julius Stern. It contains nine excel- 
lent numbers by Suppé, four in the first, three in the second 
and two in the last act. 

Kroll’s.—A new ballet, Laurin, by Emil Taubert, music 
by M. Moskowsky, in conjunction with the comic opera 
Die Niiremberger Puppe, by Adrian, was produced at the 
Royal Opera at Kroll’s for the first time. For the cen- 
tenary of Heinrich Marschner's birthday his Hans Heing 
and Der Vampyr are in preparation. During the week 
August 1 to 5 the following works were produced: August 
1, Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor ; August 2, Carmen ; 
August 3, Die verkaufte Braut; August 4, Fra Diavolo ; 
August 5, Hansel und Gretel, and Carneval. 


Portugal.—The King of Portugal has composed a 
one act opera, which was given in the Castle Theatre be- 
fore a select audience. 

The Roman Theatre at Orange. — The 
French Government is still looking for an impresario who 
will undertake the enterprise of running the old Roman 
theatre at Orange as a house for classical music for a cer- 
tain guaranteed subvention. The state is reluctant to 
undertake all expenses. 

London Alhambra. — A grand ballet, Titania, 
founded on The Midsummer Night's Dream, at the London 
Alhambra, professes to carry out Wagner's idea of the union 
of the arts, by a combination of dance, poetry and music, 
and thus elevate Shakespeare. 

Wagner Royalties.—The royalties paid to the heirs 
of Richard Wagner for performances in Paris for the last 
half year amounted to 100,000 frs. Did they ? 

Sondershausen.—The pupils of the Conservatory of 
Music, Sondershausen, at the late examinations gave, among 
other specimens of their progress, Der Hausliche Krieg, by 
Schubert ; Bastien und Bastienne, by Mozart; the third 
scene of the third act of. Lohengrin, an act from Halevy’s 
Juive, and Lortzing’s Operaprobe. 

Verdi.—The asylum for old and distressed musicians 
at Milan, erected by Verdi, will cost about 500,000 fis., and 
the master will endow it with 2,000,000 frs. 

Wuerzburg.—The Wiirzburg Music School had dur- 
ing the scholastic year 1894-5 the number of 756 scholars, 
namely, 220 music pupils, 59 outsiders for choral instruc- 
tion, and 447 pupils from other educational institutions of 
the city. The number of teachers is 19; the next term 
begins September 18. 
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R. E. ¢ HEDMONDT, the American tenor, 
M in co-operation with Sir Augustus Harris, is or- 
ganizing a season of opera to open at Covent Garden on 
to run four weeks—certain. The operas will be 
all sung in English, and the program, as sketched out at 
present, for the first week includes Tannhduser, Faust, 
Dutchman, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, the 
Girl or the the Regiment, a 
matinée of the two Italian operas and Lohengrin on Satur- 


October 7, 


Flying 
sohemian Daughter of 
day evening. The principal production of the second week 
vill be Die Walkiire ; the third week, Tristan and Isolde, 
and the fourth a grand Wagner festival. The patronage 
always given to fine orchestral concerts of Wagner music 
in London would indicate that there is a public that ap- 
preciates the music of this master, and on this account, 
and the operas being given in English so that all can fol- 
low the story, leads me to think that these operas will 
prove a great attraction, and it is hoped will form the basis 
of success of this season and succeeding seasons, 

engaged include Mme 
Duma, Miss Alice Esty, Mme. Lillian Tree ; 
Mile. Olitzka, Mrs. Lee ; tenors—Mr. Dudley Buck, Jr., Mr. 
srophy, and Mr. Hedmondt; baritones—Mr. David Bis- 
pham,Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Wilson Sheffield, Mr. Walter Harvey, 
Mr. H. W. Goff, of New Bedford, Mass.; 
Llewellen, Mr. Franklin Clive,and Mr. Dews,an American. 
Negotiations are in progress with Mr. Ben Davies and 
other The conductors will be Mr. 
Georg Henschel, Mr. Goossens, and Mr. Glover. There 


The artists already sopranos 


contraltos— 


bassos—Mr. 


prominent artists. 
will be a chorus of seventy, and an orchestra of the same 
number. This new venture will be looked forward to with 
much interest, and all people who have the true progress of 
musical art in England at heart ought to give it ample sup- 
port 
Mme 
Paris 
It is highly probable that Mme. Albani will appear in the 
United States and Canada after Christmas, for twenty-five 
Negotiations are in progress for 


Nordica is at present at the Hotel Continental, 


or thirty performances. 
several appearances of this noted prima donna in the Abbey 
& Grau season in New York. 

It is believed that the preliminary papers concerning 
Mme. Patti's engagement with Messrs. Abbey & Grau for 
opera in the United States for the season of 1896 and 1897 
have been exchanged 

On the 20th inst. at Berlin the first of the quinquennial 

ompetitions for the prize for the best piano concerto, left 
by Rubinstein, will be held, One of the conditions is that 
the composer shall play his own work on the occasion of its 
first performance in public. The leading conservatoires of 
Europe have been asked to send members to form the com- 
mittee, and M. Widor has been selected as the French dele- 
gate. In 100 the competition will be held in Vienna, and 
in 1905 in Paris 

Miss Edith Castle, of Boston, the prize contralto pupil of 
the New England Conservatoire last year, has been study- 
ing with Vannucinni and goes to Paris for a short holiday, 
after which she sails for America preparatory to a concert 
of the United States 

Kitteridge, the actor, who has recently taken up 
singing, and is the possessor of a fine tenor voice, goes to 
Paris next week to take up an extended course of study, 
probably with the noted Parisian teacher, Sbriglia. 

I have received from Mr. John J. Nolan the announce- 
ment of the new Music Hall, Baltimore, which from the de- 


scription must be an ideal concert building. 


tour 


Mr 


In London the 
nearest approach to this is the Queen's Hall, which seats in 
the main auditorium about the same number of people. 
The snace in the Baltimore building which must be devoted 
to the banquet and lecture rooms in our hall is occupied 
with lobbies and foyers, which will accommodate the entire 
audience. 

Sir John Stainer, in his official report of the examination 
of the students of the training colleges for school teachers 
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in England, said that the songs employed in the schools 
are not suitable for children’s voices, as the range is too 
great. In the schoolsin France and Germany the songs 
are national melodies so arranged as to be well within the 
range of children’s voices, and flowing so as to be easily 
taken up by them. He advocates the introduction into 
England of some of the most popular of these. 

To-night is the first of the Promenade Concerts in 
Queen's Hall and a full review of it will appear in our next 
letter. 

Through the influence and invitation of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van the Prince of Wales will visit the forthcoming Leeds 
Festival. 

Herr Rosenthal is now engaged to play at some of the 
Popular concerts here in the autumn, when he will be in the 
country for his London recitals and provincial tour. 

Sefior Sarasate and Mme. Berthe Marx will make three 
London appearances here in October and November, and 
also a provincial tour. 

The Meister Glee Singers have completed arrangements 
for a provincial tour in the autumn, when they will visit 
some sixty towns. 

Signor Tamagno has accepted the part of Vero for the 
first performance of Boito’s new opera, which will be given 
in Italy the coming winter. 

It is rumored that Herr Nikisch has resigned his post as 
conductor of the Royal Opera, Budapesth, and will reside 
in Berlin, giving concerts in London during the season. 

Miss Emma S. Howe, the well-known soprano and voice 
teacher, of Boston, has been having a course of study with 
Pauline Lucca at her summer home. Madame Lucca was 
delighted with her voice and talent for acting. She urged 
Miss Howe to adopt a professional career, saying that she 
was assured of a brilliant one. Miss Howe sails for 
home on the Ems to-morrow. 

Miss Jeanne Douste, the popular young singer, who as 
the heroine of Hansel and Gretel helped so much to win 
success in this country for Humperdinck’s fairy opera, has 
been engaged by Sir Augustus Harris for the same part 
when the work is produced in America in the autumn. 

The Crystal Palace provided ample musical entertain- 
ment for its patrons on Bank Holiday. No less than 
twelve bands were engaged for concerts, some of these 
being combined for a military promenade program, includ- 
ing that time honored favorite The British Army Quad- 
rilles, made so popular in this country by Jullien. In addi- 
tion there were several organ recitals given during the day. 

At the Imperial Institute on the same day, Herr Eduard 
Strauss conducted his famous Vienna Orchestra in two fine 
programs, and two concerts were also given by the Royal 
Hungarian Band. Herr Strauss closed his season in Lon- 
don yesterday evening. 

The Princess of Wales, before leaving town on Friday 
the 2d inst., transmitted to Herr Eduard Strauss a beauti- 
ful diamond and ruby scarf pin in acknowledgment of 
the pleasure which her Royal Highness had received on 
her frequent visits to hear the Strauss Orchestra at the Im- 
perial Institute. 

Madame Melba, who returned to Paris from her river- 
side residence at Maidenhead last week, has signed a con- 
tract to give a certain number of representations at the 
Grand Opéra next spring of Ophelza, and probably of /udz- 

ette. These performances will take place after her return 
from New York, and before the commencement of her 
engagement at Covent Garden, where it is probable that 
next season M. Ambroise Thomas’ Hamlet may be revived 
for her. From a rest that lasts only to September 15, 
Madame Melba goes to America to commence her concert 
tour, which lasts until she re-enters the Abbey & Grau 
Company in New York in December. It will be seen that 
the great prima donna will not have much rest for the next 
year. 

Mme. Calvé will next month sing at the Opéra Comique 
in La Navarraise, which, although performed during the 
past two seasons at Covent Garden, has not yet been heard 
in Paris, She will also appear in other characters there 
during her short engagement prior to her departure for the 
United States at the end of October. After her leave La 
Navarraise will be taken up by Mme. de Nuovina, recently 
one of the members of the company at Covent Garden. 

Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, whose departure for South 
Africa I mentioned recently, were to have commenced their 
tour at Cape Town on July 31, and after visiting in succes- 
sion Port Elizabeth, Grahamstown, Durban, Maritzsburg, 
Pretoria, Johannesburg and Bloemfontein they conclude 
their performances at Kimberley on September 9. They 
are accompanied by Mlle. Fullinger and Mr. Charles 
Conyers (tenor), formerly a pupil of the Royal Musical 
College, Manchester. Sir Charles has two sons living in 
South Africa. One of them is the editor of a newspaper at 
Johannesburg and is also an amateur musician. 

Mr, Norman Salmond has had a most successful tour at 
the Cape and is returning home much improved in health. 
Mile. Trebelli has also been warmly welcomed in South 
Africa, appearing in both oratorios and concerts. 

THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 

The conductors selected for the forthcoming season of 

the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company are Mr. Claude 


donne, Miles. Ella Russell and Zelie de Lussan, as already 
announced in these columns, return to the company, and 
among the other principals are Misses Emma Romeldi, 
Minnie Hunt, Julia Lennox and Florence Graham, Messrs. 
Barton McGuckin, Piero Gherardi, Arthur Marzani, Lud- 
wig, Alec Marsh, Lempriere Pringle, William Paul, Van 
Rensselaer Wheeler, A. S. Winckworth, Homer Lind, 
Dennis O'Sullivan, Frank Wood and Charles Tilbury. 

The management is to be congratulated on the artists 
secured for the season, and the public should give them 
ample support. They open in Dublin fora month on Au- 
gust 19. Vianesi was to have been engaged as conductor, 
but we understand that he did not care to come to England 
for private reasons. It is understood that Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s Ivanhoe will be given, with Miss Russell as Redecca, 
and that, besides revivals of Rienzi, the Flying Dutchman 
and Tannhiduser, an English version of Die Meistersinger 
will be produced. 

JOACHIM REFUSES. 

The Berlin office of Tux Musicat Courier had a visit 
from Mr. Johnston, of Johnston & Arthur, the concert man- 
agers, of New York, the other day with Ysaye, who had 
accompanied Mr. Johnston to Berlin to introduce him to 
Dr. Joachim. Mr. Johnston offered the famous violinist an 
engagement for an American tour for the coming season, 
which Ysaye urged him to accept. 

The terms are not announced, but Dr. Joachim could not 
be induced to go, giving advanced age as the reason. As 
rumors have been afloat for some time that Joachim does 
not always play in tune now, the defect attributed to his 
fat fingers, his refusal may not be so important for John- 
ston & Arthur after all. 

THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 

The meeting which is known by the above title took place 
at Llanelly last week, and was memorable, as far as 
eisteddfods go, forthe high standard reached in some of the 
choral and the soprano solo competitions. Those in Wales 
who have the best interests of music at heart are thor- 
oughly awake to the fact that these competitions do not 
secure the development of the art in the principality. 

The attention of the choirs being fixed for a whole year 
on learning one or two selections, and practicing them over 
and over again, has a very narrowing effect upon their 
musical life. How best to overcome this seems to have 
been the cry of those most solicitous for the future welfare 
of music among these highly endowed people. They were 
specially fortunate in securing so able an adjudicator and a 
man so liberal-minded and competent to give advice as Sir 
Joseph Barnby. Our eminent musician, in the course of 
the several days of the Eisteddfod, spoke upon the differ- 
ent points to be considered, and from what he said I see 
that choral music as practiced to gain these prizes is de- 
veloped to perfection. 

They use their inborn musical talent to learn one thing 
only, but the dramatic feeling that they infuse into this se- 
lection fairly electrifies their hearers. This was true of 
two or three of the choral competitors and also of the so- 
prano soloists. The rest of the competitions were more or 
less inferior. High-class music has been studied very little 
in Wales. When we come either to quartet, orchestral 
playing or composition, where the musical intelligence 
must be trained, we see the backwardness of this little 
country. 

The compositions sent in were considered so poor that 
they were refused the prizes offered. I shall not go into 
detail, but suffice it to say that the advice given by Sir 
Joseph Barnby, to the effect that they ought to utilize this 
overflowing talent that was evident on all sides in giving a 
National Festival, would interest the world outside of 


Wales. 
There was a large number of American visitors, led by 


Judge Edwards, from Pennsylvania, and I might say that 
these meetings resemble the German singing societies in 
Germany and the United States. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings con 
certs were given in the great hall. The principal soloists 
were Miss Ella Russell, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Ffranggon 
Davies. Hindel’s Acis and Galatea, which the Eisteddfod 
Choir of 800 have been studying for the past six months, 
under Mr. John Thomas, was the feature of the first even- 
ing. The choruses were splendidly given, Wretched 
Lovers arousing great enthusiasm. A good band of fifty 
played the accompaniments. 

Miss Ella Russell's voice told out magnificently in the 
opening recitative, Ye Verdant Plains, and her phrasing 
and excellent diction in the following aria, Hush, ye Pretty 
Warbling Choir, brought her a warm reception and at once 
established her as a favorite. Mr. Ben Davies was heard 
to much advantage in the difficult and trying aria, Where 
Shall I Seek the Charming Fair ? 

Mr. Ffranggon Davies, who, like his brother artist. is 
naturally a great favorite at the Eisteddfod, gained tre- 
mendous applause after his beautiful rendering of O Rud- 
dier than the Cherry. He also-wonlike appreciation in 
the miscellaneous part of the concert, with the prologue to 
Pagliacci. The honors of this part were carried off by 
Miss Ella Russell’s superb and brilliant rendering of the 
Jewel Song from Faust, after which the audience demanded 
an encore. 








Jaquinot and Mr. Eckhold (from Mayence). The two prime 





At the second concert Dvorak’s Spectyre’s Bride was 
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given. Mr. Thomas secured a good performance from his 
band and choir, and the above mentioned soloists distin- 
guished themselves, as did they also in the miscellaneous 
concert on the following evening. 
FRANK V. ATWATER. 
Mr. Parsons’ Sad Loss. 
LONG BEACH, L. IL, August 17, 1895. 
LBERT S. PARSONS, nineteen years of age, 
son of Albert Ross Parsons, of Garden City, L. 1, a 
well-known organist and music teacher in New York city, 
was drowned at Long Beach this evening. Young Parsons 
was subject to epileptic attacks, and aftera hearty luncheon 
ventured into a strong surf at ebb tide and was carried 
beyond the bathing lines. 

There were about 300 persons on the beach, and about 
fifty bathers were in the water at the time young Parsons, 
with his father and two brothers, went in the surf together, 
and Albert immediately struck out for the barrel at the end 
of the life line. He was a strong swimmer and swam back 
to the beach and again turned toward the barrel. There 
was a choppy sea on at the time, and the young man had 
just reached the cross line when a heavy sea struck him 
and he disappeared. 

Life Guard James Crowley, seeing him disappear, started 
in pursuit and dived several times, but it was fully half an 
hour before the body, apparently lifeless, was discovered 
about 1,500 feet from the point of entrance. Several physi- 
cians made all possible efforts toward resuscitation, but 
without success. The medical examination showed that 
Parsons had suffered a return of his malady while in the 
water.—Sun. 








A Coming Soprano. 

YOUNG soprano who is likely to make a stir 
A in musical circles at no distant day 1s Miss Minnie 
Blenner, of Erie, Pa. Miss Blenner has a pure voice of 
great range and considerable power and of a most exqui- 
site timbre. Her method, too, is unusually pure, and she 
has not only much facility of execution, but a breadth of 
style and phrasing that fit her well for oratorio and dramatic 





singing. 

Atarecent May festival in Richmond, Ind., Miss Blen- 
ner sang the Creation solos, Rossini’s Inflammatus and sev- 
eral miscellaneous numbers, and fairly divided the honors 
with Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop, the Chicago soprano, winning 
great praise not only for her fine singing, but also for her 
beautiful stage presence and charming manner. 

Shortly after, she sang in several concerts at Toledo, 
Ohio, with remarkable success, receiving flattering enco- 
miums from press and public. In Erie she is watched with 
great interest asa rising star of the first magnitude. 

Miss Blenner has been taught entirely by Miss Lauta 
Carroll Dennis, whose success at the head of the vocal de- 
partment of the Erie Conservatory has been so remarkable, 
and will accompany her teacher to New York in September. 
Miss Dennis, whose work is endorsed by such musicians as 
Randegger, of London, and Errani and Mme. Ashforth, of 
this city, has been engaged by Mr. Wm. M. Semnacher as 
a member of his faculty at the National Institute of Music, 
No. 179 East Sixty-fourth street, New York. 

Beside Miss Blenner, several other pupils from Miss 
Dennis’ class in Erie will tollow their teacher to New York, 
and with such excellent results as she can already show it 
is safe to predict that she will soon take a position among 
the foremost vocal teachers of the metropolis. 


Hol,—The eminent Dutch director and composer 
Richard Hol celebrated on July 23 his seventieth birthday. 
The Weekblad voon Muziek dedicated a whole number to 
him. 

Italians in Germany.—The Italian company un- 
der the management of E. P. Cospi that will give concerts 
in Austria, Germany and Switzerland consists of Mmes. 
Silvia Cospi, Nice Gheradini, Maria Galliani and Messrs. 
Professor Cospi, Alghisi and Rebonato. 


Haydn’s Apothecary. 

A’ the close of the Dresden season the Court 

Theatre produced a work which had had only a 

limited audience more than acentury ago. This was Der 

Apotheker, as it is named in Dresden, which Haydn wrote 

for Prince Esterhazy in 1762 and entitled Lo Speziale, 
drama giocoso. 

Pohl in his Life of Haydn, and all other authorities, says 
that Haydn composed sixty-six symphonies, fifty-one con- 
certos, seventy-seven string quartets, &c., and ‘‘over 
twenty operas.” But the notion that Haydn wrote the 
musical pieces Der Krumme Teufel, Adon, Ritter Roland, 
&c., for Prince Esterhazy’s Doles Theatre is a mistake. 
The theatre at Esterhaz, on the Neusiedler Lake, where 
Haydn became capellmeister in 1760, was a large, splendid 
building, richly decorated, with seats for 600 quests. 

The orchestra, for which he wrote a dozen of his sym- 
phonies, and its personnel of ten male and female Italian 
singers show that the performances at Esterhaz must 
have been remarkable, and one opera, the one now repro- 
duced, was given at Vienna in 1780 by the Baron von 
Summerau. The text of this opera treats of matter like 
Beaumarchais’ Barber of Seville, or that of the old Italian 
pantomimes. There is an old guardian, a young lady ward, 
an old fool, the Apothecary, and a young lover, who at the 
end carries her off. The original was of course in Italian, 
but the translator of the Dresden version has condensed it, 
made it into one act, and thus rendered it acceptable, 
thanks to the music. The Princess Pauline Metternich 
was the one who suggested the revival of this opera from 
the Esterhazy papers. 

It may be said to contain in embryo Mozart’s Figaro 
ideas and some foreshadowing of the Magic Flute. The 
music explains the stupid text and awakens surprise at its 
delicacy and freshness; the hand of Haydn is as light as 
Mozart's ; the invention, the rhythm, the melody possess 
such absolute musical charm that one does not think of 
dramatic action or emotion. The duo d’amore is weak, and 
many of the airs conventional, but the lovers’ romance, a 
trio and quartet, and a Turkish march are masterpieces 
which touch the musical sphere of Don Giovanni and 
Figaro. The performance of this short piece, only one 
and a half hours, was received with enthusiasm ; the four 
characters were taken by Scheidemantel as the A fothecary, 
Anton Erl, Fri. Wedékind and Von Chavanne. The plot is 
simple. The apothecary, Semfronzo, isin love with his ward, 
the fair Grz//e/a, who is in love with the apothecary’s assist- 
ant, Mengone, who has a rival, Vo/pzno, and then, after 
the old comic business, the young Harlequin carries off his 
Columbine, leaving the Clown and Pantaloon to console 
themselves as best they may. 








Whence Come Our Infant Prodigies? 
HEY are the result of reincarnation—such is the 
answer now given usin a confident tone. Our geniuses, 
those whom Max Nordau is so diligently resolving into 
manifestations of degeneracy, are on the contrary, it seems, 
the ripened product of a series of existences here upon 
earth and of the rich experiences therein garnered. The 
writer who advances this view is Mr. J. Emery McLean, 
who writes in The Metaphysical Magazine. He reviews 
the explanations advanced by spiritualists and the theories 
of the physiologists regarding the precocity of such ge- 
niuses, for example, as Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Mendel- 
ssohn Liszt, Rossini, Paganini, and Beethoven, and in our 
own time Joseph Hofmann and other child prodigies, and 
rejects all that has been said by way of explanation as 
wholly wrong. Referring to the phenomenon of a genius 
being born of commonplace parents, and to the fact that 
most great men have been of humble birth, he says : 
‘The truth with regard to so-called prodigies, among 
either infants or adults, is that the phenomenon is only ap- 
parent. The display of genius is but the effect of a law as 
natural, inviolable and unchangeable as that of gravitation 
itself. That law is reincarnation. The fact that our lives 


are given expression on this plane once denotes the possi- 
bility of our living here a hundred or a thousand times, and 
the modicum of knowledge we gain in only one life implies 
its necessity if we are to become thoroughly rounded out 


and intelligent beings. * * * 


‘*Creation implies knowledge as well as power ; and the 
consensus of human testimony is that the only sure way to 
acquire knowledge is through experience. In threescore 
years and ten a human being can undergo a wide diversity 
of joys and sorrows, but how much actual knowledge has 
he gained? With second childhood he seems to have ar- 
rived almost at his starting point, when the change called 
death takes place. What, then, becomes of the deathless 
soul? It returns to its native spiritual habitat to assimilate 
the experiences though which it has just passed. This act 
has its fitting counterpart on the material plane. As the 
stomach digests the food it receives and as the mind digests 
the ideas it conceives, so the soul digests the experiences it 
gains. As the result of the physical function is bodily 
strength, and that of the mental process is knowledge, so 
also the fruit of the spiritual operation is wisdom. 

‘*To acquire wisdom, then, is manifestly the primary 
purpose of human existence ; and this means perfect knowl- 
edge. To what degree of perfection can man attain dur- 
ing our period of life on earth? Plainly infinitesimal, even 
along a single line. Hence, in a succession of embodi- 
ments lies his only opportunity to progress. This scale has 
an infinity of divisions ; and, like all spheres, it contains an 
infinite number of circles. When the soul has passed 
around the line of a single one of them, it has reached the 
culinination of a series of related experiences, though it 
may have required thousands of years and scores of incar- 
nations to effect the result—perfection. Still, humanity is 
so vast that almost every year marks the completion of 
such a cycle in the life of one or more persons. These in- 
dividuals, when the ultimate is reached coincidegtly with 
the soul's final embodiment in that series of expression, we 
are accustomed to call prodigies ; but the term is a mis- 
nomer. ‘They are simply reapers of what they have sown 
in accordance with natural law, whether the reaper be a 
Raphael or a Rubinstein, a Patti or a Pericles, a Sweden- 
borg or a Shakespeare, a Cicero or a Christ.” 

If we have lived here before, why do we not remember 
it is a puzzling question: Mr. McLean answers it by 
saying : ‘‘ Though memory is undoubtedly a faculty of the 
mind, it is not always conscious. It has sub-conscious 
phases, and it is naturally in the former that records of past 
experiences are stored."—Literary Digest. 


Rubinstein.—The Imperial Russian Musical Society 
has received permission to collect money to found forthe 
best pupils of the society’s schoo!s scholarships in conser- 
vatories at home or abroad, and to encourage music in 
Russia, and also to erect a statue of Rubinstein in the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory. 

Something Like a Program.-—The Alhambra 
Theatre, of Alexandria, Egypt, promises in its two months’ 
season, August and September, the following works: 
Poliuto, Puritani, Nabucco, Ebreo, Jone, Saffo, Guarany, 
Lombardi, Borgia, Sonnambula, Attila, Rigoletto, Lucia, 
Traviata, Norma, Ernani, Ballo in Maschera, Forza del 
Destino, Carmen, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, Faust, 
Gioconda, Aida, Trovatore, Foscari, Fra Diavolo, Educan- 
de di Sorrento, Favorita, &c. 

Antwerp.—The music school conducted by the Flem 
ish composer Peter Benoit has been raised to the rank of 
a royal conservatory. Belgium possesses royal conserva- 
tories in Brussels, Liege, Ghent, Mons and Antwerp; the 
latter is styled Royal Flemish Conservatory. 
Donizetti.—The committee for erecting a Donizetti 
monument at his native place, Bergamo, has published 
notives respecting the prize for designs. ‘The cost is not to 
exceed 25,000 frs., and the monument, the model of which 
shall receive the prize, must be ready for erection in May, 
1897, the centenary of the composer’s birthday. 
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before 


BOSTON, Mass., 
Frenchman who died 
1 fear I shall never see Miss Sal- 
The operetta last 


IKE the poor old 
he saw Carcasonne, 
inger at the Castle Square Theatre. 


journals spoke of the 
the 7ranscript 


week was Amorita. The morning 
performance in tones of moderate rapture ; 
of the 13th lifted up its voice as follows : 

‘‘ Last evening, when the Grand Duchess was replaced by 
Czibulka’s Amorita, the company jumped at the unoffending 
opera in the as it were, then threw it down, 
gagged it with relentless cruelty, and left it at last, weak 
and helpless, not much more than the shadow of what it 
might have been. The men in the cast were responsible 
for most of the cruelty to the piece. Mr. Wolff, as Cas- 
trucct, took a prominent part in the gagging, while Mr. 
Wooley seconded him well as Sfaracanz, and gambolling 
about the stage with youthful, indeed almost infantile, 
abandon the pair created a good deal of merriment. Many 
were the heartfelt laughs they failed to elicit, although the 
audience was truly generous with its applause. * * * Miss 
Salinger evidently found the part of Ange/o, the sculptor, 
rather better suited to her voice than that of last week.” 

You see, it’s all the fault of Mr. William Wolff. And yet 
I still hope to see and hear Miss Salinger. Nanon is the 
operetta this week. 


first act, 


* 

* #* 
The Sphinx is at the Tremont. This reminds me; how 
did my esteemed colleagues in New York get the idea that 
Kismet was ‘* I fear they lis- 
tened to the low, passionate tones of the press agent. The 
operetta may have been a money maker ; as to that I can- 
not say, but I know that it was not an ‘‘ artistic success.” 
As I remember the fate of 1492, I shall not be surprised if 


Kismet meets with favor in your town. 


a great Boston success” ? 


* 
oa * 


You will wonder at first what possible connection this 
description of a hospital patient has with anything musical ; 
but read it to the very end, and you will find the answer. 
The description 1s taken from L’Impérieuse Bonté by J. 
H. Rosny. And let me here recommend to you Nell Horn, 
a most remarkable sketch of London life by the same 
authors. 

‘ They stopped before a monster. 

‘It was a hump-backed girl, with the bizarre twistings 
, like caverns, in the 
vertebral column shaped like a mountain chain ; 
; chest inverted, ploughed, 


of the body of a chicken—hollows 
back ; 
limbsawry and hideously fragile 


with breasts standing out like reddish stumps. And on 
top of all this frightful inversion of forms, this effort of 
nature to hold together a cracked organism, appeared a 


pretty head, covered with long and adorable locks ; but 
the mouth was huge and vicious; the eyes were quarrel- 
some. 

‘*She received visitors with a sullen air, and yet with 
pride, for she knew she was a ‘ case,’ a rare clinical object. 
She knew this from living in the experimental atmosphere 
in which students saluted her with exclamations of sur- 
with * * * * Oh, entirely exceptional ! 


prise, Unique! 


Superb! Stunning!’ 





‘« She forgot the disgrace in finding only glory, irritated 
if anyone forgot to admire her original monstrousness. 
Fougeraye looked at her with silent, poignant pity. She 
was vexed ; and she said to the girl student: ‘ My break- 
fast was bad ; I want fowl; if I can’t have it I'll leave the 
service.’ 

‘* Like other monsters, she had learned how to obtain 
favors ; she knew how to avail herself of the meetings for 
which one prepared her for study. Imperious, perfidious, 
she obtained alternatively, by cunning or by threats, deli- 
She was, all in all, a hundred times 
happier in the hospital than out of it. She knew the acute 
joys of all those that work on a public : tenors, play actors, 
orators, clowns ; all their passions, and above all the burn- 
ing jealousy if any other ‘ case’ presented itself in the hall.” 


cacies or comforts. 


* 
* * 


Let us now consider an episode in the life of Francisque 
Sarcey, the eminent dramatic critic of Le Temps, as told 
by the Vebers : 

THE JOURNEY OF YOUNG FRANCISQUE IN GREECE. 

The second year of the 667th Olympiad, in the month 
Metageitnion, Dupuy son of Dupuy being archon eponym, 
the Rhodanian games were celebrated at Orange, a little 
Grecian colony in meridional Gaul. Now Franciskos, son 
of About, of the deme of Montmartre, surnamed Sarké* for 
his obesity, longed to know the Grecian soul in its very 
life. He girded up his loins, put drachmas in his purse, 
took his staff, embraced his wives and departed for the 
railway station, where he bought a ticket for the village of 
Orange. 

There was a crowd ; the approaches to the place of de- 
parture were jammed, and Sarké was disturbed in mind, 
fearing that he could not find a corner in his car of the 
first class. There were archons surrounded by their para- 
sites, filthy philosophers and their disciples, young round- 
ers, money changers, pedagogues, play actors and demi- 
reps; there were also aliens, and even strangers from the 
regions of the North, easily recognized by their wild-beast 
skins; there were also demagogues, rhetoricians and lo- 
gographers sent by the leading journals. All looked 
distrustfully at each other. 

When the clepsydra had run out it was time to depart ; 
the railway train waited for no one. The travelers 
swarmed into the cars in such a measure that some could 
find no room, not evenin the gynécées or compartments 
for women only. They seated themselves on the steps. 
Sarké, nevertheless, who loved to sit with his back to the 
engine, found a comfortable place and thanked the gods. 

As propitiatory sacrifices had been performed and liba- 
tions made to Argus, god of switchmen, the journey was 
accomplished without accident. The envoys from Lutetia 
arrived at Lyons—celebrated for its sausages. There they 
were received by the deputies and the priests of Eaters-of- 
Things-with-Garlic. They were clad after the manner of 
the country, some ina tunic, some in a peplus, some in a 
chlamys, and green leaves crowned their heads. They 
held boughs in sign of peace, and they were called Féli- 
bres, because they were originally of Savoy, Auvergne, 
Touraine, Brittany and, above all, Septentrional Gaul. 

The cult of the Félibres is little known. The initiated 
are obliged to keep the utmost secrecy concerning the 
mysteries ; if they reveal them, they are immediately put 
todeath. The priests, in these mysteries, after they are 
drunk from subtle liquors, beat tambourines of wild ass 
skin, and blow short, three-holed flutes; they pretend in 
this way to make the divinities favorable and thus obtain 
from them tobacco shops. They eat together and recite 
religious poems in a barbaric language. They worship a 
greenish insect, the grasshopper, and pay it yearly divine 
honors. On this occasion they drink, sing, talk and dance 
more than is their wont. 

The Félibres washed the feet of their guests, and this 
was no trifling affair; but thus they attended to sanitary 


“Sarcey comes from the Greek sarx, sarkos, a heap of flesh. ” 





requirements and the laws of hospitality. Then they 
made them embark in a trireme. 

First the archons embarked: the archon of Pedagogy 
named Leygues (from the Greek ‘‘ lego,” ‘I say”), Gue- 
rinos, chief of the Heliastes, and Barthou, wise in counsel. 
With them came Guyotos, who knew how to persuade, 
Edouard le Locrien, and Karlos, strategos of Vaucluse. 
The priests of Dionysius followed them ; they had left the 
deme of Moliére with their chief, Klaretios, surnamed Tyr- 
tzeus because he limps. The logographers filed along : 
Bert, of the beautiful greaves; Massiac, high of stature ; 
Reinach-the-Puffed-up, and Maurras-the-Subtle. Sarké ac- 
companied them, because he made use of Kronos (le 
Temps). Then came the sculptors whose knotty hands 
wield the chisel and boaster ; Injalbert, rival of Praxiteles, 
Truphéme, competitor with Biais, the elder; the painter 
Konstan, and Perret, loved by the gods. Then the young 
rakes led by the intrepid Empty-Amphora and Old Crater ; 
the pedagogues commanded by Lintilhax the wise, who 
dreaded the death of Aschylus, and was decorated with 
the Phalanx of Honor because he drank well at the feasts. 
Then the poets: Paul, surnamed Arren, or the Male; the 
hot tempered Marin ; Clovis with hair well combed ; Ivan, 
keeper of oxen; I forget the rest, but they pressed them- 
selves together, in numbers like unto the sheep at the 
doors of the sheep house when evening has hurled Helios 
into the arms of Thalatta. 

The trireme descended the foaming water of the Rh one 
Sometimes it stopped ; then the travelers descended, sacri- 
ficed heifers and placed the first stone of a monument of 
public utility ; thus were founded the temple of the demi-, 
god Montalive and the votive column in honor of the hero 
Emilios Augier. The evening of the first day the trireme 
came to a city, Avignon, rich in popes. The ancients of 
the village, the strategos at the head, received the guests. 
The taxiarch of the firemen paid military honors, and trum- 
peters, sonorous, led them to the banquet. When they had 
eaten and drank the old inspired man Clovis arose, combed 
his hair with his right hand, then grasping with the left a 
full cup, he declaimed harmonious verses. When he had 
finished the archons spoke, then, the logographers, then 
the play actors, then the pedagogues. Flute players en- 
tered, and Asiatic dancing girls mimicked voluptuous dances; 
The hetaire crowned the guests with flowers, and when 
the Dawn with pale fingers put out the lamps the dancing 
girls and the hetairz slept with the archons and the phil- 
osophers. They all amused themselves like so many 
ZEsops. 

The next day the travelers went to see the spring of 
Vaucluse. This was another occasion for drinking ; they 
drank so heavily that the Polemarch of the police was 
obliged to run some of them into the Ergastrilum on the 
charge of disturbing the peace. However, at the banquet, 
the bard Clovis raised his cupin honor of the Spring of 
Vaucluse ; he sang the merits of the water and the virtues 
of the nymphs of the fountain. But he drank wine, and the 
nymphs that were present could not brag of any special 
virtue. Asonthe night before, the flute players and the 
dancing girls delighted the guests and led to bed the 
archons as well as the philosophers. 

The third day, Sarké and his companions feasted the bust 
of Félibre Roumanilos. According to custom, each made 
a speech before the bust ; then a banquet was spread under 
a tent. There were stuffed stomachs, bellies of sows, 
honey cakes, congers, eels of Lake Copais, and meat rubbed 
with garlic. "T'was then the archon Leygues delivered an 
ovation in the Catalonian tongue, which moved even the 
slaves that waited ; the logographers wept. Immediately 
the delegate from Japan replied to him in Tartar Mandchou, 
and the bard Mistral thanked them in pure Provengal. 
Those assisting who had not understood a single word con- 
fessed that no harangue had ever touched them so deeply. 
Seeing all this the poet Clovis Hugues could no longer 
contain himself ; he leaped upon the table and began to de- 
claim, hence the epithet ‘‘chalcostomos,” or ‘‘ mouth of 
brass,” which was awarded him. 
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The sixth day Sarké began to make out the Grecian 
spirit ; he understood why the museums are encumbered 
with busts and statues ; formerly the Greeks passed thus 
their time in inaugurating effigies of celebrated men, and 
in drinking, speaking and eating around them. And he 
regretted those heroic days when man had no feuilleton to 
write. And he was sad in his heart. 

But already the last days of Tutupanpanathenées ap- 
proached. The travelers gave themselves up to long theo- 
retical discussions at Orange. The priests of Dionysius 
had preceded them ; they were shut up in the theatre with 
Klaretios, celebrating the secret mysteries. No one could 
enter ; only roarings, strident cries, groans were heard be- 
hind the walls of the temple. 

Sarké searched for a hotel. They were full. He entered 
the Hotel de Londres and uttered these simple words: ‘'I 
am Francesque, priest of Kronos. Le Temps is money. 
Have you a room?” The innkeeper gave him his own 
room, four slaves to wait on him, and also a grammarian 
slave to aid him in his work. That evening, after he had 
engaged a seat among the knights, Sarké hied him to the 
theatre. But it is fitting that he should speak for himself. 

‘‘Sarké, son of About, to Adrien, son of Hébrard, 
greeting : 

‘*I departed, in accordance with your wish, in search of 
the Grecian spirit. I think I have found it, and I will eluci- 
date it one of these days in the journal managed by you. 
Son of the Muses and Rhetoricians, I have understood the 
sweetness of living among verses with garlicked rhymes 
and rich banquets. I have lived in expired olympiads, in 
the times when critics were listened to, when writers were 
classic without knowing it. I have assisted at perform- 
ances; I shall give you a vague idea of them in this 
letter. 

‘ At first, they have served us a piece by a young man 
named Sophocles. I am not the enemy of the young, al- 
though the grammar pretends that ‘ youth is a vain thing.’ 
The title is not badly invented: Gidipus Rex. The sub- 
ject is a little melo; but there is good even in melo-drama : 
d’Ennery has grown rich from the melo. 

‘*The subject, however, is badly exposed. By Zeus! 
There are rules ; before all it is necessary to be a carpen- 
ter. (£dzpus 1s an abandoned natural son ; this is not bad. 
You will recognize in this respect a dramatist who knew how 
to inspire himself with Richard Darlington. Chance brought 
it about that this young man, having quarreled with a cab- 
man, killed him with a blow of the whip; this happens. 
Then he has married the queen of the land that he was 
crossing. This spoils the job, It is not likely that a queen 
would thus marry the first comer. Well, he lives very 
happily, when an oracle tells him of great misfortunes ; be- 
hold him disturbed. Say what you please, but that is not 
‘du théatre!’ Does a sensible man bother himself with 
sleepwalkers? He begins to believe that the unknown 
cabman could have been his father. His wife, /ocasta, 
tries to divert him. She says to him, ‘ Don't fret ; mind 
your own business.’ And right she is! Here is a woman 
who snaps her fingers at symbolism and other bosh. The 
scene is indeed emotional, and I think it would succeed at 
the Ambigu, I forgot to speak to you of an old shepherd 
who doesn’t wish to say anything. It was he that took in 
former years the little @dzfus, but omitted killing him. 
A plague adds to the complication. I think the author was 
wrong in heaping together all these details and lugging in 
the gods—an absolutely useless set. It is the craze of the 
young school to poke about everywhere in mysticism. At 
last Zdipus discovers the secret ; his wife is his mother, 
and his children are his sisters. Now this is all rank mad- 
ness! You'll never make me accept such enormities. 
What's the use of putting incest on the stage? You 
foresee the rest. /ocasta hangs herself by her head- 
band. I wish she had taken poison ; it would have been 
fitter and more dramatic. 

‘* Edipus puts out’ his eyes to punish himself for his in- 
voluntary crime. Here the author has neglected a great 
opportunity ; he could have put in a criminal-court scene— 
that always makes an impression on an audience. At the 
end, Zdipus, acquitted, could have killed himself with a 
revolver; Antigone could have married the shepherd. 


Such, with all its imperfections, is the piece. Not bad, and 
I think it will be a money-maker, provided that Sophocles 
will make over a little his last act and blue-pencil the first, 
which is too thick and stuffy. And here and there he should 
throw in some comic episodes to give the audience a little 
relief ; drama all the time is fatiguing ; I go to the theatre 
to amuse myself. 

‘‘As for the Antigone, by the same author, I avow I did 
not understand a word of it. Init there is an intrigue of 
buried corpses, people shut up in caverns, and an invoca- 
tion to the sweet light of the sun, which, addressed to the 
electric lights, seemed to me ridiculous. This is probably 
another case of symbolism. 

‘Pretty women played in this absurdity, so I invested 
8 oboli in an opera glass ; I assure you I did not regret the 
money. I have been asked to give a lecture; I refused, 
because, you see, all these things are not worth talking 
about. 

‘*I confess, nevertheless, that Sophocles (remember this 
name) has a future, and he will make a Sardou when he 
has sown his wild oats.” 

(Here end the discovered pages of the work attributed 
falsely to Barthélemy.) 


* 
* * 


So long for two weeks! I am going down to the great sea- 
mother alluded to by Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Down on the Cape there will be neither comic operas nor 
rumors of comic operas. I expect to finish during my ab- 
sence from town a fantasia on airs from Kismet arranged 
for sarrusophone and orchestra. The fantasia is already 
dedicated to Herr Emil Paur, kapellmeister in Boston, 
‘* mit inniger verehrung.” 

Iam practicing diligently on the sarrusophone, and I 
hope to appear as soloist in the performance of my own 
piece, op. 84714—the other half is a trio for ocarina, violon- 
cello and snare drum—at a Symphony concert in Decem- 
ber. Messrs. Krehbiel, Henderson, Finck and De Koven 
write me that they will be delighted to come over. Per- 
haps after December I can get into the Manuscript Society 
of New York. What do you think about it? 

Puitie HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 


BosTON, August 17, 1895. 

Mrs. L. F. C. Richardson, for nine years soprano at the 
Church of the Unity, when the Unity Choir had the repu- 
tation of being the best in New England, resumes her 
teaching September 30. Mrs. Richardson and Mr. Rich- 
ardson will spend most of September in Canada, visiting 
Montreal, Quebec, the Saguenay, and ending their trip with 
a couple of weeks at Maplewood. 

Mr. Emil Tiferro gave aconcert at York Harbor, August 
14, under the patronage of the leading society people of the 
place, including Mrs. Oliver Ditson, Mrs. Thacher Loring, 
Miss Eugenie Kuntze, &c. Between 200 and 300 people 
were present. Mr. Tiferro was assisted by Miss Edith 
Jewell, violinist, and Miss Sydia Edwards, accompanist. 
The concert was a great success in every way. 

The members of the Haydn Quartet for the coming sea- 
son are just announced: Miss Jenny Corea, soprano; Miss 
Adelaide Griggs, contralto; Mr. Charles W. Swain, tenor ; 
Mr. Sumner Coolidge, bass, and Miss Nellie Dean, pianist. 
Mr. Sumner Coolidge is also the director of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. George H. Wilder has written to order for Raymond 
Moore, of Thatcher, Primrose and West Minstrels, Down 
in Lovers’ Lane, that promises to be a great success in the 
line of popular songs. 

Miss Margaret Elliot gave a concert at Bar Harbor this 
week assisted by Mr. Von Gaertner and Mrs. Whelen. 
Miss Elliot is the soprano of All Souls’ Church in New York 
city ; Mr. Gaertner, a young German violinist, and Mrs. 
Whelen, an amateur, who sings like a professional. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Kronberg, assisted by other artists, gave 
a concert on Thursday evening at Point of Pines. Mr. C. 
L. Capen and Mr. Frank Donahoe were the pianists and 
accompanists. Mr. Kronberg has sung several times there 
during the season, but it is the first time that Mrs. Kron- 


berg has been heard, and the audience were highly pleased 
with her singing. Kansas City is to be envied the posses- 
sion of these two artists. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke sang at a musical at New- 
port, given by Miss Caroline Ogden-Jones at Ochre Point. 
All the élite of Newport were present and Miss Clarke was 
urged to remain for more musicales, but felt the need of a 
vacation after working so far into the summer. At present 
she is at Holderness, where she will remain until professional 
duties call her back to Boston. 

The examinations for entrance into some of the classes 
of the Joseph Emile Daudelin School will be held from 
September 3 to 15 on Monday, Wednesday and Friday of 
each week. Many of the teachers have been re-engaged 
and a number of new ones added to the list. Among 
them are Prof. Claudius Deslouis, who recently arrived 
here from Paris. Mr. Ch. Mole is also a teacher in this 
school, which numbers among its professors many well- 
known names. 

Mme. Clara Fernald is spending some weeks in Boston, 
and although her plans are not fully decided for the coming 
season it is probable that she will be heard in concerts in 
New York, where she will make her home, unless the in- 
ducements and offers from the ‘‘ other side” take her away 
altogether from her native country. 

Mrs. William M. Barber, of Boston, who has played suc- 
cessfully here as the harpist of the Beacon Orchestral Club, 
and who played at Chicago in 1893 during the world’s fair, 
assisted at a concert given in Carlsbad on August 6 by 
Mme. Darlays, of the Paris Grand Opéra. Performances 
by American harpists are so rare on the Continent that it 
was a decided honor for a Bostonian to be chosen for this 
occasion. Mrs. Barber will probably play in Vienna before 
the season ends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Johnson are to take a trip of two 
weeks to Bar Harbor. Mr. Johnson will give two or three 
musicales during his stay there. 

Misses Avis and Helen Day, both of Boston, sang at the 
Odd Fellows’ celebration in Leominster on Wednesday 
evening last, and were cordially applauded by the audience 
and warmly praised by the press. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Paur are at Davos-Dorfli, Graubun- 
den, Switzerland, where they will remain until their return 
to this country, which will be in the Augusta Victoria, sail- 
ing September 19. 

Mr. A. de Novellis has signed an engagement with Mr. 
Francis Wilson as musical director of his comic opera com- 
pany for the coming season. 

The nineteenth annual festival of the Sullivan Musical 
Association will take place at Newport, N. H.,on August 19, 
20, 21, 22 and 23. The soloists engaged are Mme. Lillian 
Blauvelt, soprano; Miss Priscilla White, soprano; Miss 
Bertha Cushing, contralto; Mr. J. C. Bartlett, tenor; Mr. 
A. B. Hitchcock, basso. There will be a chorus of 300 
voices, the Germania Orchestra, under the direction of M. 
Emil Mollenhauer, and M. Carl Zerrahn is to be the con- 
ductor. Among the important works to be given are Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, J. C. D. Parker’s The Redemption 
Hymn and Macfarren’s May Day. 

The Weber Quartet for the coming season will include 
three of the old members, one change being made. The 
organization now consists of Mr. L. M. Bartlett, first 
tenor; Mr. E. E. Holden, second tenor ; Mr. L. G. Ripley, 
baritone ; Mr. E. Davison, bass. 

Among the novelties of the musical season will be the 
first presentation in this country at the Tremont Theatre of 
Gilbert and Sullivan's comic opera His Excellency, with an 
entire English company, and scenery, costumes and ap- 
pointments direct from the original London production. 

The Gazette says that Boston maidens will be interested 
to know that Mr. Svecenski, of the Kneisel Quartet, has 
been married since his arrival in Europe. 

Miss Angie P. Loveland, the pianist, is playing at the 
Pemberton for the summer. 

Miss Fannie Packard Hoyt, the violinist, is visiting 
friends at Winthrop. 

Miss Elinor M. Teear, the contralto, is at Falmouth. 

Mr. Briggs Bradshaw, the pianist and composer, started 
last week for New York State, where he will sojourn for 
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some time at resorts in the Mohawk Valley. His friends 


and pupils expect him to return about the middle of Sep- 


tember. 
Miss Etta Sherman Raymond, violinist; Miss Grace 
Gooding, cornetist, and Miss Goodrich are furnishing the 


music for the summer at the leading hotel in Williamstown 


Mass. 

Miss Mabel Beaman, violinist, and Miss Minnie J. Gaul, 
pianist, are playing for the summer at the Ocean House, 
Swampscott. 


3ar Harbor this summer are the 
W. W. Swornsbourne, of 


One of the features of 
morning concerts given by Mr. 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at the Louisburg. 

Miss Ada the pianist, is giving much time to 





P, Emery, 
tion and to teaching upon the Virgil practice 


plano 1D struc 
clavier. 

An interesting recital was given at the Masconomo on 
Thursday evening by Miss Leslie Vance Grant and Miss 
Alice Robbins Cole. 


Mrs. Sarah H. Peakes, the contralto, sang at St. Stephen’s 
Church in Bangor on Sunday. 

The members of the Fadette orchestra (ladies), which is 
one of Boston's most popular musical organizations, are 


widely scattered for the summer season. Miss Carrie B. 


Nichols, violinist; Miss Viola M. Dunn, clarinetist, and 
Miss Lilla Viles Wyman, pianist, are furnishing the music 
at the Stevens House, Lake Placid, New York, and are 


iving excellent satisfaction. Six members are at Forest 


Park, Springfield, Mass., namely, Misses Florence Hale, 


first violin ; Ethel Atwood, second violin; Annie Andros, 
cello; Annie White, cornet; Belle Yeaton, trombone; 
3ertha Turner, piano. Miss Josephine Hale, ’cellist, has 


been playing with Blaisdell’s Orchestral Club at the Weirs, 
N. H., and is to spend August at St. Hubert Inn, Eliza- 
Adirondacks, playing with the hotel orchestra. 
Minnie Grover, bass ; Christine 
playing at Atlantit City. The 
Hotel Sorrento, Sorrento, 
Molly Brookings, violin ; 


vethtown, 
Misses Alice Ball, 
Allendorff, 
Damon sisters furnish 


flute ; 
clarinet, are 
music at 
Me. Misses Grace Bullock, ‘cello; 
Addie Thomas, violin, all Boston girls, are with the orches- 
tra at the Waumbek, White Mountains. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin, who has been troubled with her 
throat in London, has upon the advice of her doctor gone 
to Paris, en route to Vichy. 

The annual concert for the benefit of the Brick Church 
at West Falmouth, Me., 
Annie Louise Cary Raymond sang again in her 
e. Mrs. Raymond has not sung there in public 
Her sister, Mrs. McKenney, for- 
Miss Akers, of New York, 
who sang the first soprano in the ladies’ quartet, is the 
daughter of a Maine artist. Mr. William S. Haskell, a 
nephew of Mrs, Raymond and a young lawyer located in 
New York, was the accompanist. 

anon, by Richard Genée, will be the opera given at the 
Miss Tilly Salinger will 
and will be replaced by 


was given Wednesday evening, 
when Mrs 
native Stat 
for more than ten years 


merly Ada Cary, also sang. 


Castle Square Theatre next week. 
leave the company next Saturday, 
Myra Murella, formerly with the Emma Abbott Company. 
She will sing the leading part in Nanon, and will be sup- 
ported by Mr. Wolff, Mr. Wooley, Mr. Persse, Miss Ladd 
and other members of the company. 

The Tremont Male Quartet, Sumner Coolidge director 
second bass, gave two concerts at Norwich, Conn., 
lay and Thursday evenings under the auspices of 


and 
Wednes 
the Y. M.C.A 
the State Militiz 

In addition to his profession as musician, Mr. Coolidge 
finds time to do some scientific gardening, and it is well 
known that he has taken more prizes for fruits, vegetables 
and garden fruits than any other member of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Mr. Wm. H.C 


Round Lake Musical Festivai, 


These concerts were complimentary to 
a, who are in camp there. 


larke, who has recently sung for the first 


time at the has been re- 





engaged for next year. He was received with a perfect 
ovation and it is said that no singer was ever accorded such 
areception. Encore piled upon encore every time he sang. 
Mr. Clarke has a rich bass voice that he uses in an artistic 
manner and his singing was always one of the features of 
the spring festivals. 

Mr. George W. Stewart and his sister, Miss Rose Stewart, 
are summering at Sunflower Cottage, Nantasket Beach. 








Malvina Cavalazzi. 
LONDON, August 9. 

[ is some time now since Malvina Cavalazzi 
| danced in New York, but the brilliant audiences which 
crowded the old Academy of Music and the Metropolitan 
Opera House ten or twelve years ago cannot have forgotten 
the stately, beautiful young woman. In private life she 
was known as Mrs. Charles Mapleson, and it was as a mem- 
ber of Her Majesty's Opera Company that she made 
her first pirouette upon an American stage. Her father-in- 
law, Col. James H. Mapleson, was then the great impresa- 
rio, and Cavalazzi was one of his ‘‘ stars.” The era of 
skirt dancing had not arrived, and the pas-de-seul on the 
part of the lady with silk fleshings and a parasol encircling 
her hips was as much a part of Italian opera as the arias 
from the prima donne. 

It is rare, indeed, for the premiére danseuse to be the 
daughter-in-law of the impresario; so, perhaps, that was 
+he reason why the ballet was so seldom omitted from the 
Mapleson representations ; but the complete grace, the 
witching perfection of movement, and above ali the 
modesty of pose and absence of any suggestiveness in 
Cavalazzi’s dancing, soon confirmed the fame she had ac- 
quired in Europe. 

Aside from her dancing, the Cavalazzi was, and for that 
matter is still, considered to be one of the very few women 
who possess a perfect carriage. She walks with inimi- 
table grace, and the movement of her limbs and the gestures 
of her arms are the envy and admiration of nearly every 
leading actor as well as actress on the English stage. 

For a season or so after Colonel Mapleson had returned 
to London Signora Cavalazzi and her husband remained 
behind in New York. Henry Abbey made her a tempting 
offer, and she became one of the band of famous artists 
whose united salaries for a time assisted in wrecking the 
enterprise of Mapleson’s American rival. 

The summer that followed her engagement with Henry 
Abbey Signora Cavalazzi still speaks of as the happiest 
months of her life. Her husband taught her how to catch 
bluefish, and Marcella Sembrich how to bluff at poker. 

Mme. Cavalazzi is now premiére mime of the Empire 
Theatre, London, and all the world that flocks to New 
Babylon goes to gaze at her. As premiére mime she has 
been a joy to London for some six years or more, and it all 
came about through one of those summer afternoons spent 
in learning to catch bluefish off Long Island. The danseuse 
became damp and then wet amid the excitement of her blue 
piscatorial tuition, and in a day or two there were sharp 
twinges-of painin the dainty muscles of her lower limbs. 
The pain continued and remained with her caressingly for 
months, and the ensuing winter found her in her London 
home unable to walk. 

Finally the doctors pronounced it to be rheumatism of 
the veins of the legs, and six months’ drastic treatment and 
complete rest from all motion were imperative. Then she 
got better and finally, almost if not quite well; but on at- 
tempting one of the old steps the terrible truth suggested 
itself to her that she might never be able to stand the 
strain of dancing again. The thought was misery. 

‘*T love my art so much!” she said tome. ‘‘ And then 
there were the large earnings, and we had been living up to 
our income, moi et Charles.” 

To her rescue came no less a person than His Royal and 
Imperial Majesty the Shah. King of all Kings and Emperor 


in particular of the Persians, A gala performance had to 
be given in honot of His Asiatic Greatness by Queen Vic- 
toria’s command, the Shah having invited himself to be 
England's state guest. Her English Majesty suggested 
opera. His Sublimity said he thought not; he liked not 
to hear elderly and embonpoint ladies wailing in high C to 
garlic smelling gentlemen in trunk hose. He had eyes and 
would prefer to see something. The Prince of Wales said: 
‘* He wants a ballet ; let him have a ballet.” 

The Empire management scoured all Europe for beauti- 
ful young women, and a few of the very prettiest women 
on earth were obtained from New York and placed in the 
front row and well on the O. P. side, where the Shah could 
see them. The name of the ballet was Cleopatra, and it 
was requisite that a woman of absolute beauty of form and 
perfect grace of movement should play An/ony. It was all 
to be in dumb show, of course, but that was just the 
trouble. The Shah would want to understand what it was 
all about, and very few people could understand his bad 
French or make him comprehend their worse Persian. Of 
course, I mean by ‘ people” those who could talk to the 
Shah, such as royal princes and a duke or two, and perhaps 
the American Minister—he was not Ambassador then. 

The Prince of Wales said, ‘‘An/ony must act that talk, 
and who’s going to do it?” And somebody replied, 
‘* There 's Cavalazzi, yer r’al ‘ighness.” 

The Empire management went to Cavalazzi, but she 
demurred. She was adancer, ‘* not a waxwork show,” she 
said. Finally tempting offers of gold were made, and the 
probability was suggested of the Shah adding uncut emer- 
alds and adiamond or two as large as hens’ eggs, and 
Cavalazzi yielded. 

After a week's rehearsal, or a little longer, the ballet was 
given, the enormous theatre being crowded from floor to 
ceiling with princes and princesses and all the peers, 
peeresses and other extended swells of England. The 
Shah was in a box, with the Princess of Wales beside him, 
and directly Cavalazzi came on the stage he fixed his opera 
glasses, and he never took them down except during the 
short intervals when An/ony was off, during which time he 
winked and grunted his satisfaction to the Princess, who 
looked at him very much in the way that one would sup- 
pose any woman would look at a hop toad. 

At the end of the performance the Shah sent Cavalazzi 
an enormous ruby and an offer of $100,000 to become a Per- 
sian subject. She kept the ruby, but declined to change 
her nationality. 

Ballet after ballet has been given since at the Empire 
Theatre, each one lasting about six months. In all these 
performances the prominent mime part has been reserved 
for Cavalazzi, and at present her representation of Faust is 
the talk of London.— Wor/d. 








The Great Mogul.—Audran's operette The Great 
Mogul lately had its 500th performance at the Gaité, 
Paris. 

Berlioz.—A bust of Berlioz by Feinberg is to be placed 
in the Paris Opera House. 

Warmuth.—Carl Warmuth, head of the music house 
of that name in Christiania, an excellent musician and a 
pushing man of business, died July 19, aged fifty-one. 

Pettersson-Norrie.— The operetta singer, Frau 
Pettersson-Norrie, so popular in her native country of 
Sweden, will definitively leave the Swedish for the German 
stage. She has been singing in Leipsic in Boccaccio with 
great success. 

Madrid.—The Royal Opera, Madrid, will give a cyclus 
of Wagner opera next season. ‘I'he director, Rodrigo, has 
engaged Ibos, who created Werther at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, for ten nights to appear in Lohengrin, and as 
Stoltzing in the Meistersinger, singing in Italian. He is 
to receive 4,000 frs. a night, the highest sum*ever paida 
French tenor abroad. 





ADELE LAEIS BALOWIN, 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 
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THE NEW VORK 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND ORATORIO, 


106 and 108 East 23d Street. 


EMILIO menpiinacergilard - . - Director 





cial school devoted to the study of Opera and Ora- 
yuntr y Course system and separate branches system 
A series of Operatic performances to be given at a 






~class theatre with costumes and accessories, will be inaugurated 
in January FREE evening Opera Choral Classes for those wish- 
ing to become professional choristers commencing October 31; 
make early application 


Among our last year’s graduates, Miss Maud Bliss has been en- 
foes by Mr, Fraucis Wilson and Miss Rena Atkinson by Mr. Wm. 
Carleton. 
Students admitted at any time, 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1804-95. 





MR. WATKIN - MILLS, 


ENGLAND’S EMINENT BASS-BARITONE, 


Principal of the 
Leeds, Birmingham, 
Gloucester, Hereford, 
Worcester, Bristol, 
Hanley and Chelten- 
ham Festivals; also 
of the Royal Albert 
Hall, Crystal Palace, 
Richter and other 
important concerts, 
will revisit the United 
States, and will be 
available for oratorio 
operatic and ballad 
engagements during 


the Spring of '96. 





Address 


N. VERT and ©. A. ELLIS 
Music Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 





An Hnormous Success! 
Proghiera (prayer). Proghiera crrayer). Preghtera crrayer. 
New Sacred Song by PIETRO MASCAGNI. 

Published in three keys with Violin, Organ and Harp obligato ad 


lib. HINTS ON SINGING by MANUAL GakCIA. The most prac- 
ticable, useful and reliable singing tutor yet written. 


LONDON: E. ASCHERBERG & CO. 
NEW YORK: E. SCHUBERTH & CO. 


HART & SON, 
Cremona and other Pustruments. 
GUARANTEED ENGLISH MADE VIOLINS, ITALIAN STRINGS 


LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


28 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W, 


ARTHUR M. ABELL, 


VIOLINIST, 


Potsdamerstr. 27 B, 2£¢ Villa, BERLIN, W., 


WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
PUPILS, 


Especially recommended by CARL HALIR, Principal (together 
with JOACHIM) of Violin Department at Berlin Royal High School 
and Concertmeister of Berlin Royal Orchestra. 

Empowered to teach his method and prepese pupils for him. 
Four years his private pupil 
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Max Alvary Engaged. 
R. WALTER DAMROSCH informed a rep- 
resentative of Tue Musicat Courier that he has 
re-engaged Max Alvary, the famous Wagnerian tenor, for 
his forthcoming season of German opera. Nicolaus Roth- 
miihl, the tenor, could not break his contract with the 
Stuttgart Opera House, so Alvary was secured. 
Other engagements are Gisela Stoll, Miss Eibenschiitz 
and Popovici, the well-known baritone. 
Fidelio and Freischiitz are comprised in Mr. Damrosch’s 
repertory. His season begins at Cincinnati November 11. 








About Mr. Scharfenberg. 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Editors The Musical Courver : 
N the brief but kindly notice of Wm. Scharfen- 
berg found in last week’s issue no mention is made 
of the steadfast, generous and enlightened aid which he 
gave to the Philharmonic Society in its early struggles. 

It seemed to me but just to recall this labor of love, and 
to bring to this generation, who listen so eagerly to the 
great orchestra of to-day, a reminder of what they owe to 
that enthusiastic, unselfish, hard working trio of musicians, 
Henry Timm, U. C. Hill, and Wm. Scharfenberg. 

The early rehearsals of those inspiring first concerts were 
frequently made in Mr. Scharfenberg’s pretty drawing- 
room at 95 Spring street, where his sister made welcome 
all who loved and shared her brother's efforts to enlarge 
the musical life of New York. Cc. 


Calve’s Answer. 

FRENCH paper, apparently driven to despera- 
A tion by the midsummer scarcity of exciting topics, 
recently sent letters toa number of prominent stage folk, 
asking their views on Diderot’s once famous and always 
tiresome ‘‘ paradox of the comedian.” It received a number 
of answers, as contradictory and as inconclusive as might 
be expected. Those who stood by inspiration betrayed the 
usual insincerity and inaccuracy of definition, while those 
who confessed their dependence upon hard work and 
careful preparation overlooked in the accustomed way the 
inadequacy of both these put together, if unaccompanied by 
something quite different from either, to produce any ex- 
cept thoroughly commonplace effects. None of the letters 
shed even a ray of new light on the old question, and only 
one of them was even amusing. Mme. Calvé did at least 
show humor, though of a rather cynical kind. 

‘* You want my opinion?” she responded. ‘‘ What would 
be the use of giving it? I am in the country ona farm, 
taking care of my hens and chickens. If I should succeed 
in treating the subject more or less intelligently, my dear 
comrades of the stage would only exclaim : ‘Who could 
have written it for her?’ while if I should send you, as 
might easily happen, a letter wholly insignificant, they 
would all cry ;: ‘Oh, that poor Calvé! What a stupid crea- 
ture!’ I prefer to say nothing; it is so much simpler.” 
Which would seem to indicate that the songstress knows 
her’ world, and that she can reason as well as she can act 
Carmen.— Times. 
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possession of their stolen booty was very welcome to Mr. 
Moon, the maker of the now celebrated Mermaid violin. 

Early in May last the New York //era/d published a 
paragraph recounting the fact that a music storein Harlem 
had been broken into and two violins stolen. One of these 
was said to be a valuable early specimen; the other was 
the work of an amateur. The maker of this latter was Mr. 
George Henry Moon, in the employ of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad at 125th street, born in Salisbury, Conn., and 
now about thirty years old. The violin placed on exhibi- 
tion by him was called the Mermaid, on account of the 
neck of the instrument being carved to represent that beau- 
tiful hybrid of legendary lore. 

The Mermaid is one of four of these instruments con- 
structed by Mr. Moon in his leisure hours when off duty. 
Of course it has been slow work, as the leisure hours of 
railroad men are not many; and, as a matter of fact, it 
takes Mr. Moon from six months to a year to make one 
violin. The peculiarity of his work is that it is based on 
the form of a shell, the first musical instrument ever used, 
and the one given by Apollo to Orpheus, with which he 
charmed birds, beasts and human beings, not to speak of 
the gods, and by whose means he succeeded in drawing his 
wife, Eurydice, out of the infernal regions controlled by 
Pluto. His instrument was the lyre, said to have been in- 
vented by the Greek Hermes, who used a tortoise shell 
strung with the entrails of a sheep, Mr. Moon has followed 
the tortoise shell idea in his construction—perhaps without 
knowing its origin, and has thus, in some degree, become 
an inventor himself. In his instruments the ‘ belly,” or 
sounding board, is much fuller than in other violins, either 
ancient or modern. He uses curled maple and spruce, 








Romance of a Violin. 


HE clever trick by which detectives caught a 
gang of burglars on Monday of last week and gained 


cut out of solid wood, and brought down to the proper and 
exact thickness necessary toproducethe best sound, by the 
most judicious use of the simple instruments which he em- 
ploys in his work. 

An examination of one of Mr. Moon’s violins shows at 
once amarked difference in form from that usually adopted. 
He has also succeeded in obtaining such knowledge of 
varnish, considered almost a ‘‘lost art,” and accomplishes 
such excellence and beauty in polish, as to command admi- 
ration, when one considers the difficulties under which he 
labors. In fact, it is only fair to admit that he hasa 
natural genius tor the work ; and it is not unlikely that his 
violins, with their peculiar application of the ‘‘ shell” idea 
in their form, may yet be praised and sought after by 
eminent violinists.—NVew York Herald. 








Worcester Musical Festival, 
HE committee of arrangements of the Worces- 
ter County Musical Association has completed the 
following program for the thirty-eighth annual festival, 
which will begin at Worcester on Monday, September 23, 
and continue the four following days. Fourteen rehearsals 
have already been held and seven more are to be under- 
gone before the chorus is ready for the work. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has been secured, with Carl Zerrahn 
as principal and Franz Kneisel as associate conductor. Mr. 
C. L. Safford wil] be the organist and Mr. G. Luckstone the 
pianist. 

The following choral works will be performed : Israel in 
Egypt, Handel; St. Paul, Mendelssohn; Faust, Berlioz ; 
Eve, Massenet ; Barbara Frietchie, Jordan ; Symphony, 
No. 7, Beethoven ; Symphony, No. 9, C major, Schubert ; 
Symphony, No. C major, 1, Sgambati ; overture, Occasional, 
Handel; overture, Hans Heiling, Marschner ; overture, 
Festival, Dvorak; overture, The Bartered Bride, Sme- 
tana ; overture, Tannbduser, Wagner ; overture, Sappho, 
Goldmark ; Festzug, orchestra and organ, Van derStucken ; 
Tambourine Gavot and Chaconne, Gluck ; Serenade, for 
wind instruments, Mozart ; Suite, L’Arlésienne, Bizet. 

The artists so far engaged are: Sopranos, Mme. Nellie 
Melba, Mrs. Elene B. Eaton, Mrs. Seabury C. Ford and 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt ; contraltos, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mlle. 
Carlotta Desvignes ; tenors, Mr. William H. Rieger, Mr. J. 
C. Bartlett, Mr. A. G. Thies and Mr. J. H. McKinley ; bari- 
tones, Mr. Carl E. Dufft, Mr. William Keith and Mr. G. 
Campanari ; instrumental soloists, Mr. Richard Burmeister, 
piano; Mr. Franz Kneisel, violin; Mr. E. M. Heindel, 
flute; Mr. H. Shuecker, harp. 

Negotiations under way and not yet completed are ex- 
pected to add other artists to this already large list. 








A Human Harp. 


HE most cheerful liar in the world in 
Madagascar. The latest story that comes from there 
tells about Pip, the King of the Lotolies, one of the local 
tribes which is not busy fighting the French. 
This king, the story goes, devised some time ago a 
human harp. He had been visiting the place of punish- 
ment in his village, and, witnessing the bastinadoing of his 
captives, he was struck by the tonal difference of their 
groans. At once he commissioned the royal carpenter to 
construct a series of stocks, in which he placed eight cap- 
tives, whose howls of pain when the soles of their feet were 
struck by the rod were so carefully arranged that they 
made a perfect octave. 
This seemed such a success that he had asecond frame 
constructed for the feet of eight more wretches, whose 
average groans ranged a full octave higher. The harp was 
now complete. On it he proposed to play melodies, and 
started in to practice the national air. 
His project was to regulate the length of the note by the 
violence of the blow. At first the scheme did not succeed 
at all, for the reason that the captives, hitherto used to 
hard hits alone, howled loudly each time, and with little 
difference in tone. At last he arranged it, however, so 
that the groans became proportioned to the blows. 
But the instrument never got quite intune. Incessant 
was the cry of some of the animated notes; others would 
not sound at all at the right time. The heathen king had 
to give it up. The discords were too painful for his musical 
ear, for although he tried fresh sets of prisoners the hu- 
man notes would never work just right.— Wor/d. 
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Franz Leu.—The singing society Orpheus, of 
Solingen, has elected Franz Leu, of Cologne, as director. 
Botel.—Heinrich Bétel, from the City Theatre, Ham- 
burg, appeared as gast in the Royal Opera at Kroll’s, Ber- 
lin, in Alessandro Stradella, Il Trovatore and Le Postillon 
de Longjumeau. 

Lassalle.—The famous singer Lassalle has completely 
abandoned his artistic profession. He intends to manage 
himself the large ironworks} of which he is the proprietor 
at Chautemelle, near Betheuil. Since his return from 
America he has declined all offers of engagements, saying 
that he is devoting himself to chemistry, zoology and 
geology. ‘‘Science,” he writes, ‘‘ has conquered art ; music 
now occupies the second place in my life; as regards the 





thoroughly seasoned, and some of the parts are laboriously 





His Treasures. 
HERE is an old gray tailor in Twelfth street, 
whose dearest treasures—almost as dear as life itself— 
are a violin that was once the property of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and a flute that belonged to the poet Edmund 
Spenser. His name is Montaine. 

The old tailor is now in his eighty-first year. He came 
to this country thirty years ago from Youghal, County 
Waterford, Ireland. He brought with him his wife, three 
sons and two daughters. All are dead now but the old 
man and one daughter, unmarried, who keeps house for her 
father. 

His great-grandfather, who lived to the age of ninety- 
seven years, was a steward to the Earl of Shannon, whose 
country seat at Castlemartyr was six miles from Youghall, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the place where Sir 
Walter Raleigh first planted those two useful articles which 
he brought from the New World—the potato and the to- 
bacco plant. One of the ancestors of the Earl of Shannon 
had been an intimate friend of Raleigh, and had received 
from him, according to the tradition, Sir Walter’s own violin 
and a flute which had belonged to his close friend, the poet 
Spenser. Mr. Montaine’s great-grandfather in turn got 
these two articles, together with a picture, an Ecce Homo 
by ‘‘some great artist,” which had been oneof Raleigh’s 
most prized possessions. The old tailor says it isa Rubens. 

One of the old documents in the tailor’s possession, after 
setting forth that Sir Walter Raleigh was chief magistrate 
of the town from 1588 to 1589, goes on to say: ‘‘ And here, 
in the latter year, he entertained Edmmnd Spenser, the 
poet, ere they embarked together at this port for England 
to superintend the publication of the first three books of 
Faerie Queene.” 

Tailor Montaine says that the Historical Society of the 
city of Raleigh has notified him that a committee empow- 
ered to negotiate for the violin will wait upon him in the 
near future.— Recorder. 


Gruenfeld.—Heinrich Griinfeld, court ’cellist, has re- 
ceived from the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin the gold 
medal for art and science. 

Frankfort.—The Opera House of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main will produce during the season that began August 1, 
nearly all Wagner’s will be produced; namely, Ring des 
Nibelungen (Rheingold, Walkiire, Siegfried, Gétterdim- 
merung), Der fliegende Hollinder, Tannhduser, Tristan 
und Isolde, Lohengrin, Rienzi and Die Meistersinger ; also 
works by Mozart and Weber, Beethoven's Fidelio, a major- 
ity of Meyerbeer's operas, and of later authors, Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, Massenet, Verdi, Smetana and Cornelius, as 
well as Humperdinck, will be represented. 
Dellinger.—The operetta Die Chansonette by Rudolf 
Dellinger was the first novelty at the Theatre Unter den 
Linden, Berlin. 

Berlin.—The Royal Opera House will produce Mas- 
cagni’s Ratcliffe at the end of August, with Silva in the 
title réle. On August 18, Marschner centenary birthday, 
Hans Heiling, with Bultz in the title réle, will be given. 
Further in the season there will be performances of Sulli- 
van’s Ivanhoe, Riifer’s Ingo, Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini 
(first time in Berlin); a very interesting novelty will be 
Tschaikowsky’s Iolanthe. Newly studied are Fidelio, with 
quite new scenery, and Gluck’s Iphigenia, as revised by 
Richard Wagner. 

Weingartner.—In the symphony concerts of the 
Royal Orchestra, Berlin, Felix Weingartner, in addition to 
works by the masters Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, 3ruckner and Wagner, 
produce several works by younger living composers, in- 
cluding the new symphonic poem Till Eulenspiegel, by R. 
Strauss. 


Liszt, Berlioz, 
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theatre memory is the only bond which unites me to it.” 
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IT 1S NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING ACENCIES. 
EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND FILLED 
IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES UNAVOID- 
ABLE. 


iF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 


COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND ANDO THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO “ THE MUSICAL COURIER” AND 
MUSICAL PEOPLE IN GENERAL, AS WELL AS MEM- 
BERS OF THE MUSIC TRADE WHO VISIT EUROPE, 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO MAKE THEIR HEAD- 
QUARTERS AT THE BRANCH OFFICES OF “THE 
MUSICAL COURIER,” IN CARE OF WHICH MAIL MAY 
BE ADDRESSED WITH THE ASSURANCE THAT IT 
WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 

THE LONDON OFFICE OF “THE MUSICAL COU 
RIER” IS AT NO. 15 ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD 
CIRCUS, W. THE BERLIN OFFICE OF “THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER ” IS AT 17 LINK STRASSE, W. 








PARIS CONSERVATORY. 
HE Paris Conservatory celebrated its centenary 
on August 3. Founded by a decree of the Direc- 
tory, Thermidor 16, Year III., to ‘‘ foster and teach 
music in the commune of Paris,” it can look back to 
a glorious career. It has had only five directors 
since its foundation. The first under whom it was 
opened was Bernard Sarette, who remained in office 
till 1815. After a short break he was succeeded in 
1816 by Perne, who remained till 1822. Cherubini 
held the office from 1822 to 1842, when Auber suc- 
ceeded. In 1871 Ambroise Thomas assumed the 
direction. 








WAGNER IN PARTS. 

T a late academic disputation for the doctor's 

degree at the Sorbonne the candidate, M. Rol- 
land, took as the subject of his theme the origin of 
opera and its relations to tragedy, concluding his 
effort with high praise for Wagner's music drama. 
The professor of French literature, Larroumet, re- 
plied, declaring that Wagner the poet was far inferior 
to Wagner the musician ; that as a poet he was unin- 
telligible, and that he (the speaker) would rather hear 
Wagner's music in fragments at a concert than the 
entire works as operas. The professor of philosophy, 
Séailles, the biographer of Renan, defended Wagner, 
maintaining that between the poet and composer in 
Wagner there was perfect harmony. As poet he 
created material which was especially adapted to de- 
velop singing and the orchestra. The professor of 
the history of art, Lemonnier, supported Séailles ; 
he declared himself in favor of Wagner’s opera re- 
form. If another form of music drama could be 
imagined, one more adapted to the French taste, yet 
the present librettists are far from it. The in- 
feriority of modern French opera was caused by the 
fact that the librettists had not the necessary abili- 
ties, and did not seem even to dream what was 
wanted. 








MUSIC FOR EVERY PUPIL. 

OW that we have passed the climacteric of the 

summer period questions about the fall already 
loom up for discussion, and responsible individuals 
are weighing according to their best lights projects 
in music for those who have an education yet to 
acquire. 
Should all children study music? Should the child 
with no talent be turned into the field and taxed to 
develop one? How should the child with plenty of 
talent and no industry be dealt with? There are 
enough problemsin the way to puzzle thinking heads, 
the fact being a patent one that many children of 
musically ambitious parents disclose no musical 
talent whatever, and that the child of obvious talent, 
with industry to correspond, is almost as rare as the 
prodigy. 
Gifted children are often the most determinedly 
lazy. That native power of insight which enables 
them to enjoy music as a whole is often a bar against 
their grappling with detail. They would have, if they 
could results, without means, and too stern an imposi- 
tion of means, of colorless technic, and drill may often 
lay a permanent check on their ardent natures. They 
need delicate handling, those gifted ones with the 
indisposition for work, far more even than do the 
hopeless tuneless pupils in whom to awaken a spark 
of ear would seem a triumph. 
By all means let every child study music ; the ques- 
tion is only asto the way. If your child has noear do 
not abandon the musical idea totally on this account. 
There may be a germ of melody hidden in some far 
corner out of sight, which one day may blossom forth 
into a thing of interest if the soil has at one time been 
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prepared to permit it. Even if this do not exist 
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there is much that can be studied musically, even by 
a child unable to detect one tone from another, which 
will be of decided help to them in other grooves. The 
one thing not to do with such children is to place 
them at an instrument. 

They can be taught musical as. they can be taught 
arithmetical notations, much to their logical benefit. 
They can be taught the nature of musical time as an 
aid to rhythm and harmony of poise and movement. 
They can study the history of music as they can that 
of kings and queens, and derive abundant collateral 
information, the growth of arts and of nations being 
a matter of interdependence; they can, in a word, 
without waste of time or money, but on the contrary 
while expanding themselves in many other directions, 
place their minds in a fertile condition for the 
growth at any period of hidden germ or of any stray 
seed of melody which opportunity or association 
may throw in their path. 

It is only the struggle for digital skill with an in- 
strument which should be forbidden them. It is this 
which kills dormant germ ofttimes, and it is here that 
the crucial mistake is so often made with children. 
Parents believe either in binding the child to the 
technical drudgery of some instrument or else in 
abandoning the musical idea for them completely. 
Musical theory, the one thing which the child ought 
to have, they will only consider in common with per- 
formance on, most likely, the piano. Let them take 
their tuneless, unpromising child away from a key- 
board of any description, give its reason a fair chance 
and forget its fingers, and then they will have given 
it the opportunity to develop any inherent possibili- 
ties. But many a hidden musical sense has been put 
to death by the piano, and many a latent power has 
been denied chance for development through the 
neglect of an education in theory. 

Parents, therefore, should be careful before decid- 

ing that ‘‘study isnouse. My children have no ear; 
they will never play anything.” Study isof use and you 
don’t want to ask them to play anything. Give them 
the theoretic opportunity and ignore finger technics. 
Something will come of it; if not something directly 
in the shape of music, at least something harmonious 
and beneficial, and neither their time nor your money 
will have been wasted. As a matter of fact, if you 
have not imposed upon them the deadly finger drill 
the chances will be nine to ten in favor of results in a 
direct issue. 
And now about your talented children who don't 
care to work and whom you think should be made to 
work in due proportion with their abilities. There 
are a good many parents who, dissatisfied with the 
amount of practice put in by their children, and think- 
ing rightly enough that it is not commensurate with 
their capacity, cut them off resentfully from tuition 
altogether, declaring they do not half profit by 
it, or, adopting the other extreme, insist upon a 
monotonous grind of practice which chills and dulls 
their young musical natures, as well as permanently 
vexes their spirit. These small, eager souls are a 
precious responsibility, and to allow them to go to 
shipwreck because they do not fondly embrace essen- 
tial drudgery is a miserable art—cruelty. It is as 
absurd to assume that the musical child who dislikes 
work will never develop into an adult musician as it 
is to predict that the prodigy who loves drill and ex- 
celsin childhood may exhibit in adult years a pro- 
portionate success. 

The more rapid the child’s sympathies, the quicker 
his power of appreciation to reach the kernel of things, 
the less will be his inclination to pick away at the 
dry husk. He should not get too much of it to do at 
first. It will be safe to effect a compromise between 
his love of art and hatred of detail. Deal him out 
the detail in homceopathic doses. It is possible for 
him to work up three études for a lesson. Give him 
at first one, then bring it by degrees to his capacity. 
He will be led gently, but the more artistic he be the 
more disastrous to temperament, and success will be 
a dry coercion. The wind can be tempered, too, by 
a heavy balance in the beginning, which may be 
sanely lessened as time goes on, of what he will con- 
sider music, short melodious pieces. Good music it 
can be, but beguiling enough in harmony to gratify 
his little hungry soul while it is strengthening for 
stronger pabulum. 

We have in any event an unnecessary amount of 
études forced into children’s practice. Some do not 
starve on them. Those of feeling do, when equally 
good results might be accomplished by properly 
chosen finyer exercises, with a number of short 





pieces whose variety in form would gratify the sense, 
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and which might equally be chosen with a view to 
meeting technical requirements. Etudes give the 
teacher in their steady progression less thinking to 
do, but the gifted pupil inclined to idleness should 
have them meted out to him with caution. 

And now that our fall season is at hand, we trust 
that those responsible for talented, non-talented, in- 
dolent, mediocre, tuneless or otherwise charges will 
think twice before denying them opportunity, and 
when opportunity be chosen that it may be done 


wisely and well. 

RICH, the composer of Le Pilote, has been inter- 
U viewed in Paris. His grandfather emigrated 
from Alsace to Trinidad, where he became a planter 
and where his grandson was born. He was educated 
in Paris, studied in Milan and Rome, lived in London 
and chose a wife from Germany, yet he longs to re- 
turn to the land of the palm and the asphalt lakes. 
He was Gounod’s secretary for a time. ‘‘ High as 
Gounod stood as a master, just as low did he stand as 
acharacter. I lived with him the whole time he was 
in London, when he lived in a strange ménage 4 trois 
with the fair Weldon and founded with her a music 
school.” On returning to Paris after Gounod’s flight 
from London Urich entered the service of Damcke, 
the composer of Kétchen von Heilbronn, who had a 
very favorable influence on him. He has written The 
Storm, produced at La Monnaie, Brussels, and Flora 
Macdonald, given at Bologna under Mancinelli’s direc- 
tion. On the day announced for the first perform- 
ance of Le Pilote in Paris came the news of Carnot’s 
murder ; all the theatres were closed for a week, and 
that where Le Pilote was to be given never opened 
again. He has completed a new opera, Der Gléck- 
ner, to be given at Aix-les-Bains. Le Pilote, under 
the German name Der Lootse, has been given in 
Berlin, which city Urich admires immensely and de- 
scribes as Schéner und Gemiithlicher als Paris. 








URICH. 








DAS WOHLTEMPERIRTE KLAV/IER. 
NEW edition of the great work of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, by Heinrich Germer, is the 
subject of a very laudatory review by A. Naubert. 
In the year 1722 Sebastian Bach formec| under the 
title of Das Wohltemperirte Klavier a collection of 
twenty-four preludes and fugues in all the twelve 
major and minor scales, apparently for the use of his 
pupils. 

About 1740 he issued another collection of twenty- 
four preludes and fugues which is now called the 
second volume of the work, although the author did 
not so describe it. During Bach's life neither of these 
collections was printed, but was circulated by the 
author's sons and pupils in transcribed copies. The 
manuscript of the first collection in the handwriting 
of Sebastian Bach wasin the possession of Friede- 
mann Bach and passed from him to the cathedral 
organist Miiller, in Brunswick, and is now in muti- 
lated form inthe Berlin Library. It is evident that 
in transcripts thus made the original form of the 
manuscripts could not be preserved, and hence the 
still existing copies differ from each other, more or 
less, by evidently arbitrary additions, and by sug- 
gestions by strange pens in the place of erasures. 

The present editor is a musician who has won an 
estimable name for his critical acumen and musical 
thoroughness in the music world; he has had the good 
fortune to discover in the private library of the King 
of Saxony a hitherto unnoticed transcript of both 
parts of the work. It evidently dates from the period 
when Friedemann Bach was organist at Dresden, and 
was in all likelihood made under his care and super- 
vision from the original manuscript of his father. It 
is beyond doubt that this copy was made for a mem- 
ber of the royal family, and that the greatest care 
would be taken in preparing it. This isa guarantee 
of its trustworthiness. A hitherto unknown fact is 
revealed by it; namely, that a fugue in A minor was 
originally shorter, and afterward enlarged by Sebas- 
tian Bach himself. The ignorance of this fact arose 
from neglect of the manuscript of the King of Sax- 
ony’s library. In addition to this copy the editor has 
had the opportunity of comparing two other manu- 
scripts which had been already used by Kroll, the 
first reviser (to whom full praise is given), by Nageli, 
who was somewhat arbitrary, and later on by the 
conscientious Bischoff. 

These comparisons with the printed editions, to- 
gether with the critical knowledge, the musical taste 
and the musical culture of the editor, gyarantee to 
this new edition the utmost possible agreement with 





for, as he was only human, and therefore liable to err, 
the writings of anyone else. 


the remarks on each individual number of the work, 


the reasons for his decisions. 


them in his own judgment. 
tasks before Germer was the metronomizing part, 
the most difficult the indication of the expression. 
He chose the only way to such anend. The musical 
construction of the piece, the musical form in which 


us certain points by which to define and bound the 


tents, and the ebb and flow of the tone strength. 
The division into periods, of the periods into motives, 
the combination of periods into movements (sdtze) 


indications of the increase of the degree of strength 
to a climax, and its decrease to a peaceful level. 
With the notation of the degrees of strength, there- 
fore, the work of division as above and the elucida- 
tion of the plastic form of the piece are united. The 
defining of the various members is effected by slurs, 
and by separating the chief parts by large Latin 
capitals. The form of the composition is thus laid 
clear before the student’s eyes, and these connecting 
slurs with the crescendo and decrescendo marks, 
form, it may be said, a complete analysis of the 
construction. 

Germer further asks the question, How did Bach 
represent to himself the A/ang of his clavierworks, 
and how can we produce it? For this purpose he has 
in places made suggestions of means which were not 
at the disposal of the old composer ; he occasionally, 
but not always with discretion, marked the use of the 
pedals. Musical puritans may object, but if they do 
not like it they may leave it! The fingering is 
throughout on a uniform system based on modern 
technic, and the whole work can be commended to 
musician and amateur. 

The discovery of this Saxon manuscript suggested 
to Naubert the possibility of finding other Bach works 
still slumbering forgotten in libraries or archives, for 
the number of works that flowed from his pen is past 
imagining. For years the Bach Society has been 
printing what has come down to us only in copies or 
manuscript. Are there other manuscripts to find? 








PROGRAMS AND ENCORES. 

HE statement in English papers to the effect that, 
while the programs of the Cornell University 
Glee and Banjo Club were in the main successful, they 
were at the same time too long, revives with us an 
old time objection. Programs over here—the smaller 
the concert, too, the larger the grievance—are ordi- 
narily one-half too long, and if the Cornell students 
only took along with them the habit of their brethren, 
professional and amateur, of giving an encore on the 
smallest provocation the length of matters must have 

been a revelation to their English cousins. 

We have already urged against these spun-out pro- 
grams the average artistic pleas of discretion, pro- 
portion, length of time the most satisfied audience 
cares to rest with music at one sitting, and so on, all 
to no purpose. Programs do not get any shorter, nor 
encores any less, and the imminence of the fall season 
already causes us a tremor of apprehension. Are we 
going to have another season’s repetition of these 
senselessly protracted programs and these bad taste 
encores? 

The English papers have said nothing on the sub- 
ject of encore. We assume simply as the result of 
experience that the twin grievances of length and 
repetition may likely have gone hand in hand. 

At all events they do here, and there seems no plea 
left to urge for redress unless it be an appeal to the 
vanity of artists. Why will they not assume to them- 
selves in the beginning that their wares are precious, 
too precious to be thrown at the heads of the public 
in a quantity for which they have not paid, and for 
the favor of which they can’t always be said to 
clamor? Why will not artists set a price upon their 
talents, limiting them barely to the program set 
forth, and assuming with dignity that this program 








is quite as much as the audience deserves to have or 





the original text and with what the author intended, 
his original manuscript contains as many mistakes as 
In Germer’s edition 


numerous foot-notes give the various readings, and 


annexed to a long and valuable preface, note the dif- 
ferences of the transcripts and editions, and indicate 


But revision of the text is only a part of Germer’s 
work. As Bach never, or only in very rare cases, in- 
dicated changes of strength or tempo, it was neces- 


sary, if the work was to be of use to students, to add 
The lighter of the two 


the thoughts of the composer seek expression, gives 


upward or downward motion of the intellectual con- 


and parts, the method of the modulations, give clear 


and we shall 


as they care to give them, unless under some rare 
pressure of enthusiasm ? 

And then why not make the programs to start with 
such reasonable brevity that if the fare be good the 
public might sigh for more, andif but bad to mid- 
dling they might not be disposed to rise up in rebel- 
lion? Why, we say? Because artists who are not of 
the first rank are the most self deceiving persons in 
the world, and with an inordinate belief in themselves 
very often also believe that the way to the public 
heart is to give them full measure and flowing over 
of whatever they possess. Indeed sometimes we 
are given our doubts as to when somebody who sings 
or plays may think it is time to stop. 

When we have really a first-rate concert we have 
not averagely to complain of the length of the pro- 
gram scheme. Naturally high-class artists are prone 
to conserve their forces. A ninety minutes’ time 
scheme is long enough for any concert, and if so for 
the good, we might be supposed to do with less for 
the middling. However, we would not ask to confine 
them to less. Let them plan ninety minutes of music 
and adhere to it. Concerts which set forth a bill of 
fare involving more should lack patronage. There 
will always be probably the incidents of waits and of 
teally desirable encores which will bring the per- 
formance to two hours, and this is enough and to 
spare for any musical public. 

We do not seek to banish encore. It is the excess 
of it and the undignified manner in which mediocre 
artists yield to it which we deprecate. The fact is in 
many cases it is not a matter of yielding to demand 
at all; it is a matter of artists inventing a demand 
for encore for themselves, a very impolite miscon- 
struction of ordinary public politeness. The flattest 
failure is seldom let go without a clap, but this one 
clap will be sufficient quite often to bring back a per- 
former with an encore. Vice growing by what it 
feeds on is not applicable in this sense. The encore 
vice feeds and flourishes on nothing. 

We would earnestly advocate artists during the 
coming season to gird themselves with a new armor 
of self-respect and reserve—aye, even apparent nig- 
gardliness—as a most beguiling and wholesome 
novelty. They will find it make a valuable difference 
in their popularity. If they be good artists the public 
will yearn the more to hear them, and if indifferent 
they will meet with a much larger share of indul- 
gence. Any artist with a reputation to establish 
should withhold his name from a program destined 
to occupy more than ninety minutes in actual per- 
formance, and should be charily conscientious about 
offering a bar more than he has been announced to 
give, unless emphatieally borne in upon him that the 
same be desired. 

The desire for encore in Europe is not to be mis- 
construed. When people want it there they say so, 
and unless upon the call of ‘‘ Encore” in England, or 
‘‘ Bis” on the Continent, no artist will think of repeat- 
ing or substituting anumber. We have here no such 
definite means at command, and the necessity is all 
the more delicate with artists themselves to realize 
very fully just how much or little is desired from 
them. Unfortunately the artist class, never seeming 
to suffer from a lack of confidence in their potency 
to please, as a rule decide on the much, and are 
cheaply, lavishly ready with a fresh supply of effort 
at less than a breath of suggestion. 

Now we want all this changed for the artist as well 
as the popular good. Let artists stand upon the self- 
esteem which in its highest form involves a due mod- 
esty, deciding that while they have sufficient faith in 
their power to charm they will not consent to charm 
too often or too long. In this way will they establish 
for themselves a higher personal as well as a more 
popular art distinction. To make things coveted we 
must deny, and the artist who denies nothing, on the 
contrary is ready for musical immolation at the brief- 
est and faintest notice, can hardly expect a considera- 
tion of much value. 

The present compilation of programs for averagely 
good professional concerts is disastrously long. They 
are planned much after the manner of a school exhi- 
bition. Shorten your bill of fare. Don’t give an 
extra helping unless the audience shows that unless 
you do so they will have no forgiveness for you left. 
This won't happen unless with a star of large magni- 
tude, and such ones call for no counsel. It is the vast 
army of music makers that practically gives the 
name to the concert season that needs to remodel its 


habits. 
So short spo and sparse encores next season 
avea more dignified art community 





and a more appreciative public, 
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OUR COMPOSERS ABROAD. 
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Society, Mr. Francesco Berger, to Mr. F. 


which speaks for itself. 






























reproduce herewith a letter written by the 
hon, secretary of the London Philharmonic 
V. Atwater, 
the London representative of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
It was through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Atwater that Chadwick's Melpom- 
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| be heard on both sides of the Atlantic. 





Lore. 
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ene overture was performed by that distinguished 
organization, and it is our impression that it is the 
first American composition ever played by the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society. 

It opened the last concert, and its success was 
unequivocal, the conductor, Dr. Mackenzie, being 
recalled twice after its performance. 

The intercourse between English and American 
THE FRENCH BAYREUTH. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Berliner Courier, 
writing on the proposed transformation of the 
Roman 


A 


old theatre at Orange into a ‘‘ French 
Bayreuth,” says: ‘‘In the first place there is no in- 
tention rebuild the theatre after the model of 
Bayreuth. When the Parisians spoke of a French 
Bayreuth it was a mere fagon de parler. Orange is 
then to be a copy of Wagner's creation only in an 
intellectual sense. How are they going to carry this 
out? Why, by giving Greek tragedies, French 
operas, including those by Meyerbeer and Rossini, 
and what not, The artistic outlook, it will be seen, 
is not very encouraging, and anyone who expects 
anything new at the French Bayreuth is mightily de- 
ceived. In fact those who gave the mot d’ordre had 
not reflected enough on what they were saying, and 


had not a true conception of Wagner's idea. 


to 
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Thomas, Villiers Stanford and others on our great 
programs frequently. Then why should not the 
English orchestral bodies play, when the occasion 
arises, works of Chadwick, MacDowell, Paine, Parker, 
Van der Stucken and other composers of standing? 

The example of the London Philharmonic Society 
will necessarily be followed by others. There should 
be no chauvinism in music ; in factit is unmusical. 








‘* Wagner's purpose was to establish a home for a 
new art, a model stage, whence others could derive 
the tradition for the performances of his works, a 
place of meeting for men who had no other interests 
in view except artistic ones. The novelty of the 
works was the motive for a novel stage, and the con- 


secration of these works gradually was shared by the 


house and carried the name of Bayreuth through the 
world, This would have been impossible if the new 
theatre had given old pieces which everybody knows, 
which require no novelty in theatrical arrangement, 
and which in many cases have no artistic interest. 
Wagner made Bayreuth, and a French Bayreuth will 
arise only when there arises a great creative genius. 
France has no such genius at present, and if she had 
there is no necessity to connect it with Orange. Nev- 
ertheless we wish the old Roman theatre at Orange 
many successful seasons,” 


musicians is becoming closer every year, THE MUSI- 
CAL CouRIER, published in New York and London 
| every week, solidifying the friendship on a firmer 
| basis, and there is no reason whatever why composers 
| in both countries should not have opportunities to 


We have had Mackenzie, Cowen, Sullivan, Goring 

















YALLERBOCKY. 
“Twas rollog, and the minim potes 
Did mime and mimble in the cafe ; 
All footly were the Philerotes, 
And Daycadongs outstrafe. 


** Beware the Yallerbock, my son! 
The aims that rile the art that racks, 

Beware the Aub-Aub Bird, and shun 
The stumious Beerbomax. 


** He took Excalibur in hand; 

Long time the canxome foe he sought— 
So rested he by the Jonbul tree, 

And stood a while in thought. 


‘* Then, as veep Vigo’s marge he trod, 
The Yallerbock, with tongue of blue, 
Came piffling through the Headley Bod, 

And flippered as it flew. 


One, two! one, two! And through and through 
Excalibur went snicker-snack ! 

He took its dead and bodless head, 
And went jucanding back, 


*** And hast thou slain the Yallerbock ? 
Come to my arms, my squeamish boy! 

Oh, brighteous peace! 
He jawbied in his joy. 


Parlieu! Parlice!’ 


“’' Twas rollog, and the minim potes 

Did mime and mimble in the cafe; 
All footly were the Philerotes, 
And Daycadongs outstrafe.” 


This parody on Louis Carroll's Jabberwocky first 
appeared inthe London Wor/d, Why does not some 
English Humperdinck set Alice through the Looking 
Glass or Alice in Wonderland to music ? 

The lyrics are delightful, the story much more 
sensible than most operatic librettos, but delicate 
humor, musical humor, is needed. And what Eng- 
lish composer to-day, with the exception of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, has humor ? 


* 
- 


The long, drowsy, vapor laden August days, full 
of sensuous hum and quiver, have set me dreaming, 
but notof tones. The great humid ball which whizzes 
mothwise about the sun and on which we sin, suffer, 
sleep and slay, makes a sort of cosmic music in this 
fat and fair year time. I would fain lie at length in 
the fields and watch soiled and sweating men work. 
Or, full of the juice of the hop, spend fatuous hours 
faintly wondering who wrote Shakespeare's plays, 
why Bach had so many children when he might have 
written more fugues, why Liszt did not part his hair 
in the middle, or why music critics can’t compose 
symphonies. 

Better still, I have been reading lots of books, and 
am with Mr. Howells’ opinion that the Spanish lead 
to-day in the fictional field. Valdes’ new novel (new 
in an English garb), The Grandee, is a marvelous, a 
cruel, plain tale. These Spaniards, Perez Galdos, 
Emilia Pardo Bazan, Armando Valdes, Juan Valera, 
enthrall you with a sense of reality. You plant your 
feet on earth and yet the dry husks of realism are 
never offered you as in Zola’s dreary pamphlets. 
There is something in the Spanish temperament 
which warms and colors dull facts. The new school 
of Iberian novel writers have temperament and are 
not hobby ridden. Only one living writer in Italy can 
compare with Valdes— Mathilde Serao, whose Fantasy 
is a masterpiece. What a standing reproach these 
Spaniardsare to the barrenartists of this land that find 
no beauty or interest in American life and manners. 






* 
* 


There will be a mighty change in all this some day. 
Artists like Henry Fuller, Mary Wilkins and a few 
others are pointing the way to one of the richest 
literary finds in the world, for remember the United 
States is yet undiscovered, Walt Whitman was after 








all only an inspired auctioneer, who enumerated with 
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prodigious glibness the vast number of bargains in 
the land. 
Who will be the literary Columbus? 


* 
* * 


W.H. Mallock’s The Heart of Life is a profound 
disappointment to me. The brilliant author of A 
Romance of the Nineteenth Century and Is Life 
Worth Living? has given us nothing for fifteen years 
worthy of the reading. The Heartof Lifeis dull and 
lifeless. It lacks the stimulating style of its prede- 
cessors. 


* 
* * 


An Imaginative Man, by R. S. Hichens, is by 
the author of The Green Carnation, a clever little 
book which sent Oscar Wilde to prison as surely as 
the judge that sentenced him. This second work of 
Mr. Hichens is pathologic in its treatment and expo- 
sition of a man smitten by a love for the Sphinx. 
Oddly enough Oscar Wilde’s most heartily abused 
poem, Charmides, deals with the same morbid idea. 
The book is well written and painfully intense. One 
chapter describes a visit to a dancing house in Cairo, 
which for dash and color might have been penned by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. I cannot warmly recommend 


the work. - 
ak * 


Mr. George Moore’s new volume, Celibates, has 
created a stir on the other side. Our Mr. Howells has 
praised, indeed overpraised, it in the columns of Har- 
per's Weekly, He finds much to admire in Esther 
Waters, too. I wonder if Mr. Howells knows that 
Esther Waters is only Germinie Lacerteux transposed 
to an English key, and as a work of art far below the 
masterpiece of the De Goncourt brothers? 

I wonder whether Mr. Howells has read A Mum- 
mer’s Wife, by all odds the strongest thing Moore has 
done? If not, I recommend it to him, although it is 
not as fascinating reading as The Confessions of a 
Young Man, or even as easy reading as brutal Mike 
Fletcher. 

I do, however, admire Mr. Howells’ kindness and 
candor in the Moore matter. Philip Hale and myself 
have been pounding away for the past six or eight 
years in George Moore’s behalf. He has been 
sneered at in the Gilder C7vitic, pooh-poohed and 
dubbed coarse by a large and lady-like coterie of 
Gotham, which swears by Richard Harding Davis, 
and which reads Hall Caine and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward with delight. 

Moore has arrived, and after the biting manner in 
which he summed up Howells—‘‘ Henry James went 
to France and read Tourgeneff; W. D. Howells 
stayed at home and read Henry James”—I really 
think that Howells is an amiable fellow. 

* * 

Celibates will not materially add to Moore’s fame. 
Three stories tell the story of three truncated lives. 
Lives without passion—animal passion. But these 
lives are colored by artistic, intellectual and religious 
passions. ‘The love of sex is wanting. I like the 
story called John Norton the best. The young man 
is a favorite type with Moore. Bloodless, yet fervid 
when his intellect is touched, he worships the rich 
ritual of the Roman Catholic religion, and would 
have Palestrina sung by women, and Brunhilde and 
Isolde sung by boys! You can readily imagine the 
sort of young man John Norton is. 

* ? * 

Of Wagner he says: ‘*There must be a beyond. 
In Wagner there is none. He is too perfect. Never 
since the world began did an artist realize himself 


so perfectly. He achieved all he desired, therefore 


something is wanting. A beyondiswanting. * * * 
I do not say that I have changed my opinion about 
Wagner, I still admire him ; but I no longer accept 
his astonishing ingenuities for inspiration. 

‘‘No, I’m not afraid to say it. I bar nearly the 
whole first act of Parsifal. For instance, Gurne- 
man’s long narrative, into which isintroduced all the 
motives of the opera, is merely beautiful musical 
handicraft, and I cannot accept handicraft, however 
beautiful, for inspiration. I rank much higher the 
inspiration of Kundry—her evocation of Arabia. 
That is real inspiration! The overpraised 
choruses are beautiful, but again I have to make res- 
ervations. These choruses are, you know, divided 
into three parts. The chorus of the knights is 
ordinary enough, the chorus of the young men I 
like better, but I can only give my unqualified admir- 
ation to the chorus of the children.” 


* 
* * 


And so on, which proves that John Norton is as 
bad a critic of Wagner's music as G. Bernard Shaw. 
John, like Paul Verlaine, admires those children up 
in the cupola better than the whole score of Tristan. 
I fear Mr. Moore intended John Norton as the portrait 
of a degenerate. 


” * * 


* 
a — 


But George Moore, clothed in his own mind, is an 
ardent Wagner lover. He has been writing in the 
London Sfeaker what he feels on the subject of 
Wagner : 

‘‘Wagner reminds me of a Turk lying amid the 
houris promised by the Prophet to the Faithful— 
eyes incensed by kohl, lips and almond nails incar- 
nadine, the languor of falling hair and the languor of 
scent burning in silver dishes, and all around sub- 
dued color; embroidered stuffs, bronze lamps traced 
with inscrutable design. Never a breath of pure air, 
not even when the scene changes to the terrace over- 
looking the dark river * * * minarets and a dome 
reflected in the tide and in a sullen sky, reaching al- 
most to the earth, the dome and behind the dome a 
yellow moon—a carven moon, without faintest aure- 
ole, a voluptuous moon, mysteriously marked, a moon 
like a creole, her hand upon the circle of her breast ; 
and through the torrid twilight of the garden the 
sound of fountains, like flutes far away, breathing to 
the sky the sorrow of the water lilies. Andin the 
dusky foliage, in which a blue and orange evening 
dies, gleams the color of fruit—dun colored bananas, 
purple and yellow grapes, the desert scent of dates, 
the motley morbidity of figs, the passien of red 
pomegranates, shining like stars through a flutter of 
leaves, where the light makes a secret way. And 
through all the color and perfume of twilight, of 
fruit, of flowers, cometh the maddening murmur of 


fountains. At last the silence is broken by the thud 
of an over-ripe fruit that has suddenly broken from 
its stalk.” x 

—_ = 


‘‘Then the dark eyed Bohemian who comes into a 
tavern silently, and standing in a corner plays long, 
wild ravishing strains * * * I see him not, I hear 
him not, my thoughts are far away and my soul 
slumbers, desiring nothing. I care not to lift my 
head. Why should I? Why break the spell of my 
meditation? I am at peace, and desire nothing. But 
the dark eyes are upon me, and little by little, in 
spite of my will, my senses awake: like birds they sit 
at first with ruffled feathers and eyes full of sleep. 
But one by one they are caught by the music, the 
wild changing strain enters into them, gathers them 


‘together in the coil of its swaying passion * * * 


Now I am alive to the music, all has ceased but it ; 
I am conscious of nothing else. Now it has got me; 
Iaminits power; Iam asa trembling prey held in 
the teeth and claws of a wild animal. The music 
creeps and catches, and with cruel claws and amorous 
tongue it feeds upon my flesh; my blood is drunken, 
and losing grasp of my suborned soul * * * I 
tremble, I expire.” 


* 
= a 


Which does not sound sincere to me. It is fine writ- 
ing for the sake of the phrasing and color. Yet if 
Wagner really affects Mr. Moore in the above de- 
scribed fashion itis his own feelings, not yours or 
mine. Better to get drunk on Wagner than pray 
with some other composers. Or to be as Mr. Shaw, 
to whom the whole Wagner music drama is an in- 
genious piece of mechanism as inevitabie as a Bach 
fugue, as formally decent as a Haydn sonata. 

Mr. Shaw has a large imagination, has he not? 
This same Irishman had the impudence to tell Cap- 
pellmeister Levi at Bayreuth that he, Shaw, G. B., 
could conduct Wagner better than Levi himself. 

I'll wager he can’t play a Mozart sonata on the piano 
or harmonize a common hymn tune, 


* 
- — 


‘* May old Nick fly away with the dramatic unities,” 
said Master Dick Carroll. 
And then he wrote Kismet. 


* 
. * 


I confess that I was unprepared for the surprises in 
this opera at the Herald Square Theatre. I was in- 
formed that the low morale of the book and its volleys 
of gags, and its unremitting horseplay, its many 
venerable situations were written for Boston's classic 
taste. 

I think that Boston has been cruelly wronged. 
Kismet is eminently adapted to New York. Its 
humor is ‘‘Tenderloinese,” its wit shimmers with 
Gondola Row veritism, and about the whole Gus 
Kerker has entwined a lyric bouquet—a bouquet 
redolent of Meyerbeer, Mascagni, Sullivan and Ker- 
ker—all immortelles, you perceive—which greatly 
enhances the librettist’s lascivious lutings. 


= 
* * 


Kismet is really not a nice story. In fact, it just 
escapes being a nasty one through Mr. Carroll's sense 
of humor. To be sure, that same humor is largely in 
his legs, but they are nice, agile, straightforward 
legs, and the morbidity is all in his lines—the lines of 
the book. Female impersonations always savor of 
the morbid, and the Haideez of Kismet is not without 
a savor of the suggestiveness which some people find 
palatable. The eunuchlike voice, the mincing gait, 
the vulgar parody on womanhood, is something that 
should forever be banished from the stage. Itis as 
old as the hills and as sickening as mud. 

Mr. Carroll, I will say, is rather an engaging tom- 
boy. He is so vigorous, so unaffectedly athletic and 
so graceful in dancing that he disarms criticism. 

* 


* *# 
But, oh! the ineffable rubbish of hislyrics. The 
low water line has been reached in Kismet. Abom- 


niable, insufferable, silly jingle has Mr. Carroll writ- 
ten. Of course, the introduction of the Irish adven- 
turer smacks of Dion Boucicault. The first act is a 
wilderness of choruses and rattling rhythms, the 
second an aridstretch of business, acrobatic feats and 
pantomime. 

Yet Kismet has ‘‘go” and snap in it. This is 
largely due to Mr. Kerker and Mr. Carroll, the com- 
edian. When the latter is off the stage matters seem 
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tame. The composer has written several effective 
numbers, a quintet, a ballad and one rousing chorus. 
Semi-barbaric music has been overdone lately. In 
Kismet it is unmistakable. It comes in like a si- 
moon and goes out with a piccolo. I like the quin- 
tet ensemblein the first act. It is really the climax 
of the act, and its crescendo is built up most effec- 
tively. 

The ballad sung in the second act by Miss Mac- 
Nichol is very taking. But Mr. Kerker has penned 


better scores. 
* 
eo 


The performance is excellent. Mr. Carroll is all 
pervading. Miss Lizzie MacNichol in the title rdle is 
pleasant to gaze upon and sings very well. Rose 
Leighton sings and acts with much authority, and in 
her chief solo she gave a fine display of the 
‘grand manner.” Harry Davenport, disguised as a 
whistle, tooted frequently, and William Shuster pre- 
sented an excellent imitation blend of Salvini and 
Tamagno in Otello. Of Miss St. Henry much has 
been written. She is comely. 


* 
. * 


There is no earthly use talking about the heat. But 
I can’t help it. Monday night, a week ago, at the 
Herald Square Theatre o’ertopped thermally the 
opening Thursday night at the Standard. 

It was diabolical—it was ‘‘ Haideez,” to borrow Mr. 
Carroll's sweet pun. 

And there were more professional people present 
than at a professional matinée, The boxes were 
crowded with familiar faces (their figures were pres- 
ent, too), and Mr. Carroll never got so many appre- 
ciative laughs in his life. And what a scattering of 
the clans ensued during the solitary entracte. There 
was a rush for water, which was everywhere, and not 
adrop was drunk. The sex which Schopenhauer 
does not think fair did not sit idly by and fan and 
wait. Oh,dear,no! The sex sallied forth and drank 
in the night air, and incidentally overflowed the 
Aulic with pretty gowns and orders for lemon phos- 
phates. It was a warm, perspiring, appreciative au- 
dience, and it slaked its thirst in the most uncon- 
ventionai fashion. 


* 
» * 


Gus Kerker, Mr. Carroll and Max Freeman were 
forced before the curtain, but there were no speeches. 
A speech on Monday night would have emptied the 
biggest house in America, and in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

* “d * 

I would like to tell you the names of all the pretty 
actresses I saw, but why attempt the impossible? 

There was lively buzzing about my ears. Jeanette 
St. Henry was very much admired for her curves, 
but when she sang she made enemies. I am sorry. 
Lizzie MacNichol was very discreet, used her voice 
artistically and looked well. I remember well the 
afternoon she made her début with Frank Van der 
Stucken at Chickering Hall. She sang—what did 
she sing, Lasciate Pianga, from Handel? 

Really, I've forgotten. I know that she was nerv- 
ous and slimmer than to-day, but her voice was a 
promising one. 


7 
. . 


The Trilby fake made the biggest sort of a hit in 
Kismet. Dick Carroll as a naughty girl, is on a 
balcony reading a book. Suddenly he throws the 
book overboard and says: 

‘That Little Billie was a chump.” 

Uproarious applause. 


The hottest man on the stage was Aubrey Bouci- 
cault; the coolest, the author. Mr. Boucicault, after 
the quintet, had no voice left. - I can’t blame him. 

The number was sung three times, and it is 
formidably scored. Mr. Kerker loves the brass choir, 
so he let himself out and the roof trembled. Yet I 
saw people about me listening and interested who 
have the temerity to speak of Wagner’s heavy orches- 
tration. 

Why, you deluded ones, there is more clatter, 
crash and confusion in one Rossini opera than in the 
entire Trilogy. And Kerker is to Rossini as Sandow 
is to the late Tom Thumb. 

* M4 * 

Now, really, isn’t this very funny, or am I laboring 
under a delusion? It is clipped from the San Fran- 
cisco News Letter: 

‘‘T hear from England of the very jolly times at 
Madame Melba's cottage, The Lodge at Ray Meade, 
near Maidenhead. The Lodge is a pretty little cot- 
tage, one of the elastic sort so common in England, 
that look as though they were made for two, and can 
easily put away twenty. Madame Melba entertains 
largely. Miss Johnstone Bennett is spending the 
season with her.” * 

* * 
An elastic cottage for Melba and Johnnie Bennett 


is funny. wv 


I rode down on a cable car the other night. 

Nothing extraordinary in that, but the conversa- 
tion I overhead was. 

Two rather tough citizens conversed loudly on the 
platform. I nearly had a stroke of heat apoplexy 
when the younger asked the elder : 

‘* Say, Bill, wot’s de plot of Trilby?” 

‘‘Oh, dat’s dead easy. An ole bloke, one of de kind 
in Essex street wid whiskers, mashes a big gurl dead 
easy. She ain’t stuck on him, nohow. Butshecan’t 
help herself, see! Den he makes her up and sing 
and do any ole ting he wants. She falls down in 
love wid Billy de Kid, but Whiskers he wins her away, 
and den she dies when his ghost comes in widout his 
whiskers, see!” 

It would take the genius of a Chimmie Fadden to do 
justice to this explanation. I longed for Paul Potter. 


* 
a * 


Walter Damrosch was in the city last week after a 
very invigorating vacation at Bar Harbor. He con- 
ducted The Messiah on Friday night at Ocean Grove 
before an auditory which had probably heard nothing 
but Moody and Sankey’s awful musical rubbish. 
Handel's majestic measures will prove a pleasurable 
shock. Sincerely, and with all due reverence for 
other people’s faith, isn’t much of the church music 
one hears abominable? Because it has been handed 
down from other generations it is supposed to be 
sacred. 

Sacred fiddlesticks! Nearly all of the psalm tunes 
now in use are rubbish, musically considered. Weak 
in melodic invention, harmonized wretchedly, and all 
with a droning character which at once suggests the 
piety which is nasal-toned and without intellectual 
horizon. 

Distrust the man who tells you that these old 
hymns have a ‘‘native symplicity” and ‘‘a grand, 
unadorned feeling.” Distrust him, I say, because he 
hath no ear for music, and as such is fit for strata- 
gems, treason and spoils, not to speak of voting down 


the organist’s salary at the next committee meeting. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Damrosch says that Klafsky will take us by 
storm. She has the temperament that compels. 


There is an immense amouut of preliminary work 
to be done before an operatic company is launched. 
The costumers and property men are busy now build- 
ing garbs, dragons, trees and what not for Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s season. 

He told me that he went in search of his property 
man’s establishment the other day, and found it 
somewhere off Avenue A, a big loft in the very heart 
of the east side. Judge of his amusement as he made 
his way through the humanity teaming streets to 
discover a huge banner flying on the outer walls of 
the property man’s establishment, and on it was in- 
scribed in large letters: ‘‘The Walter Damrosch 
Season of German Opera—Department of Construc- 
tion.” 

Even the street children seemed awed by the sonor- 


ity and pomp of phrase, Mr. Damrosch says, 


7 
* * 


Carla has a bicycle. The naughty little Englaender 
of Terrace Garden was heart-broken at my sugges- 
tion as to her increasing obesity. So she seized her 
composer brother by the hair and together they got 
a wheel. 

As the prima donna has a large and well cultivated 
will she will probably learn to ride soon, and then she 
will wheel the offending fat into space. 


7 
* + 


Miss Englaender may go on the English stage this 
season. I hope so. Her accent is charming and 
vocally she would have no rivals. Indeed her style 
and quality of voice are wasted in light opera. She 
is very versatile. . 


The manager of Dorothy may send that opera on 
the road, as he announces, but Dorothy Morton will 
not be the bright particular star. She is to originate 
the part of C/eofatra in Victor Herbert’s new opera, 
The Wizard of the Nile. 

~ _ * 

Victor, with his famous band, will furnish the music 

at the Atlanta Exposition this fall. 
* . ” 

Some one sent me the program of a theatrical per- 
formance given July 16 in the Town Hall, Lake 
Placid, N. Y., by the Lake Placid Dramatic Club. 
There were two pieces announced on the bills— 
‘‘Out in the Streets” and ‘‘Too Much of a Good 
Thing,” the latter a farce. 

After naming the artists in the cast of the first 
play, the following synopsis was given. This is, I 
solemnly assert, an exact reproduction : 

ACT IL. 


Scene I.—Table and cover, C. Old-fashioned arm chair, L. Sofa, 


R. Chairs. 

Scene II.—Cigar. 

Scene III.—Poor furniture. 
couch. 


Table. Two or three chairs. Old 


ACT IL 
Scene I.—Basket. Tin money. Revolver. 
Walking stick for Colonel Wayne. 
Scene II.—Table. Chairs. Lounge. 
ACT Ill. 
Scene I.—Same as Scene IL, Act IL 
horse pistol. 
Scene II.— Horse pistol. 
Scene IIl.—Furniture same as Scene I., Act III. 
- 
* - 


Is this humor, or did the property man get in his 
fine work ? o*s 

Evidently Richard Wagner had no use for ‘‘ wom- 
an’s rights,” as it used to be called, or ‘‘the new 
woman, as is now known.” Here are his comments, 
says the Lvening Sun, upon the subject: ‘‘ Ortrude is 
awoman who knows nothing about love. By that 
everything is said, and the most terrible of every- 
thing. Ina word, she belongs to politics, to voting 
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and law making. If a man politician is disagreeable; 
a woman is repugnant. This is what I wish felt from 
the role. The only love in her soul was for the past 
—for disappeared races—a mad adoration for her an- 
cestry which transformed all other feelings in all 
other directions to hate. In a man such a thing is 
ridiculous—in a woman it becomes terrible ; because 
being a deformation of her natural love nature it 
leads to fanaticism and crime. We know nothing in 
history more horribly cruel than a woman politician.” 


* 
* * 


I hear that handsome ‘‘ Tim” Adamowski will not 
leave the Boston Symphony Orchestra after all. 
Whether he will go on that concert tour with the 
Melba Company I know not, but I fancy he will not. 
Was ist los mit Melba? 








Karlsruhe.—The Grand Ducal Conservatory of Karls- 
ruhe had in the year 1894-5 as many as 172 pupils. Profes- 
sor Ordenstein is the director, and the next session begins 


September 16. 


Schulhoff.—On August 1 Julius Schulhoff celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday. He is known not only as a master of 
piano playing, but as a composer of salon pieces, such as 
his well-known Valses Brillantes, mazurkas, caprices. and 
other effective piano pieces, and his poetical and character 
pieces, chants d'amitié, six morceaux de musique intime, 
barcarolle, op. 59, &c. 

A.C. M. Degrees.—Providence, R.I., August 16, 1895. 
—The list of successful candidates for the American College 
of Musicians is announced by Robert Bonner, of this city, 
the secretary of the college. The examination took place 
in New York city during the last week of June, before a 
board of examiners made up of A. R. Parsons, Amy Fay, 
B. J. Lang, B. J. Lenz, S. P. Warren, S. B. Whiting, 
George E. Whiting, E. M. Bowman and Thomas Tupper. 
There were five candidates who successfully took degrees, 
of whom Joseph N. Ashton, of Salem, a graduate of Brown 
University, took first honors. He has been appointed pro- 
fessor of music in Brown University in the new department, 
The other successful candidates were: For the fellowship 
degree, William E. Crosby, of West Medford, Mass ; asso- 
ciate degree, Joseph W, Ackerman, New York city ; piano 
department, second class honors, Jenny M. Wickes, of New 
Hamburg, N. Y.; piano department, Emilie B. Owens, of 
Fordham, N. Y. 











SAVANNAH. 





SAVANNAH, Ga., August 6, 1895. 
MENTIONED in my last letter something about 
the organization of a musical entertainment club to furnish 
good attractions for the coming season. 

The suggested plan has developed into the organization of the 
Music Culture Club, with Judge Wm. D. Harden president, and 
Mr. T. Lloyd Owens secretary and treasurer, and a standing 
committee made up of sixteen of the most prominent ladies 
and gentlemen in the city, musically, socially and profession- 
ally. There are 400 subscribers to the club at $5 each, which 
gives a guaranteed sum of $2,000, within which limit the 
club proposes to give six good musical entertainments, both 
vocal and instrumental, between November 1 and May1l. The 
plan was enthusiastically endorsed by the public, and but little 
difficulty was encountered in making up the subscription list. 
Each subscriber of $5 receives a ticket entitling him to two ad- 
missions to each entertainment, and this ticket is transferable as 
to holder as well as to entertainment, and thus all twelve admis- 
sions are good until used. By many this plan has been thought 
to be too liberal, but it has certainly caught the public. Besides, 
the expenses being guaranteed from the start, good audiences 
are also guaranteed, and that always encourages artists to do 
their best. The club proposes to present the best artists possible 
within its reach. 

If Charleston, Atlanta, Macon, Augusta, Wilmington, N. C., 
and Richmond, Va., would only go right to work and organize 
similar clubs, and unite, with one common head, a first-class 
musical course could be arranged each season for these cities, 
and at a greatly lessened expense, by reason of a direct tour 
being thus arranged for the artists. The secretary of the Music 
Culture Club will gladly furnish any desired information to inter- 
ested parties in these cities desiring to organize such clubs. By 
means of this club Savannnh people are promised a musical 
treat this coming season such as they have not enjoyed in many 
years. 

It is with much regret that I have to announce that Mrs. Inge- 
borg Schreiner (née Léfgren) will leave us in October. Mrs. 
Schreiner has been thoroughly identified with the musical inter- 
ests of the city for a number of years, and has always been ready 
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ADDRESS 
WILLIAM REARDON, Steinway Hall, 
New York, 
or THE ARTIST, Bertin: Potsdamerstrasse 27, B. 








AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE— 
“*Geminder Art” Violins, 
‘“‘Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
13 East 16th St., New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


“FROM BRAIN 
TO KEYBOARD.” 


Perfect Touch and Technique rapidly acquired by 
New Scientific System. 





MACDONALD SMITH’S striking new application (after nine 
years’ study) of known physiological laws, Ten minutes’ healthy 
exercise daily insures success otherwise absolutely unattainable. 

“Attracted so much attention of late in the musical world,”— 
Musical Times (May). J 

Pupils say: : s p = 

“Can play my old pieces without practicing them up. 


“What we have been seeking for eight generations.” 
“As great a discovery for the pianist as electricity was to com- 


merce. / 
“Benefit a/ready derived (after two lessons), nothing short of 


marvelous. 
The Course of Six Lessons by Mail, 3 Guineas ($15), 


Lecture given at Musical Association and Trinity College, 
post free, Seven Stamps (14c. Stamps), 


Prospectus, Post Free. 


MACDONALD SMITH, 
Steinway Hall, London, W. 





“We 


Prima Donna Contralto. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Past two seasons Contralto at 
the following Festivals: Worces- 
ter, Springfield, New Bedford, In- 
dianapolis, Hartford, Providence, 
Ann Arbor, Columbus, Toledo, 
Pittsfield, and numerous concerts. 
ADDRESS 
965 PARK AVENUE, 
New York City. 








SEASON 1895-1896. 
rr 
All inquiries regarding dates and terms for 


PIANO REOITALS 


By Mr. E. A. MacDOWELL 


SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 


BREITHOPF & HARTEL, sew vorn. 


NEW YORK. 
Complete assortment of his own compositions and revised editions 
of selected Piano compositions of modern composers. Catalogues 
free of charge on application. Selections sent to Teachers and 
Music Schools of good standing. Correspondence solicited 








MISS JENNIE E. 


_ SLATER 


PRIMA DONNA 
SOPRANO, 
Soloist at the ROSSINI 
and BACH FESTIVALS, 
Florence, Italy. 





Decorated bv Societa 
FilarmonicaF lorentina. 
Available for Concert, 


Reception and Fes- 
tival engagements. 





Limited number of pupils 
received for thorough artistic 
voice training. 

ADDRESS : 


152 West 49th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





and willing to respond to calls both professionally and for char- 
itable purposes. She will be greatly missed here. 

I have heard nothing lately about amateur opera for next sea- 
son, but it is very probable that one or two light operas will be 
put on by home talent—most likely Pirates of Penzanee and 
Pinafore. LI. T. SNOWE, 
tee 2 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 1, 1895. 
MUSICAL paper in Stuttgart, Germany, recently 
printed a letter from one of our orchestra leaders, the bur- 
den of whose song seemed to be a grudge against Mr. Edgar S. 
Kelley. Among his weekly musical notes in the Zxaminer Mr. 
Kelley replied in his accustomed amiable and humorous man- 
ner, and quite got the better of his critic. 

Mr. Kelley is quite justly regarded as our most eminent musi- 
cal authority. What he writes is not only tasteful and intelli- 
gent, but at the same time it is put forward in a modest and 
kindly spirit, with nothing in it to wound anyone’s feelings; 
rather a difficult achievement in the practice of art criticism. 

California is undergoing a visitation from Mr. Wm. L. Tom- 
lins, the great apostle of juvenile singing, from Chicago. Miss 
Nettie Pratt was instrumental in calling this vocal evangel 
hither. A reception was given in Beethoven Hall on July 17, 
when “ several prominent musicians of San Francisco united in 
Mr. Tomlins’ support” and a liberal gathering listened to and 
enjoyed what he had tosay. They seemed to like the sample, 
so after he returns from ‘the regions beyond Jordan,” whither 
he has temporarily withdrawn, they will open their ears and 
hearts to’ the complete acceptance of the new gospel he has 
come so far to preach. 

St. Ignatius Church, which is one of the largest and richest in- 
stitutions here, covering, with its adjacent Jesuit College, a whole 
city block, has just received the present of $50,000, with which to 
purchase a neworgan. Presumably part of this money will be 
retained to endow a choir fund, but enough will be available to 
procure one of the best instruments in the country. The gallery 
in which it will be placed is an open platform, not a niche or 
crypt in which to bury an organ, so a good instrument can speak 





out for all it’s worth. 

Father Varsi, the superior, is being overwhelmed with pro- 
posals, specifications, &c., but he still maintains the most charm- 
ing of manners toward even organ sharps 

Some trade union influence has appealed to the Jesuits to en- 





FRANK DAMROSCH. 
— Oe 
A Popular Method of Sight Singing. 


Small Svo, pp. 164. 
PRICE, Paper, 50c. net, Boards, 75c. net. 





“THE WORK DONE BY MR. DAMROSCH IN THE 

People’s Singing Classes in New York bas convinced 
the most skeptical that the method pursued in this system 
of class teaching yields the most gratifying results. 
Dealing with apparently unpromising raw material he 
created a homogeneous body of singe!s, capable of reading 
at sight and rendering effectively, after twelve lessons, 
music like Mendelssohn’s easier part-songs. 


The work will be sent, postpaid, for examination tojall 


those interested, 
Published by G. SCHIRMER, New York. 
HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen's 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


KOBERT COCKS & CO., 


Music Publishers to H. M. the Queen and H. R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
LONDON. (EstasusHeo 1823.) 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


By the Leading Composers and Authors of the Day. 

Full detailed Novelty List on apeitentions also Catalogues com- 
prising over 20,000 Standard and Popular Publications for Voice, 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Orchestra, etc.; also Elementary and Theoretical Works, 

Please state which Catalogues are required 

SOLE PUBLISHERS OF COMPOSITIONS BY ANGELO MASCHERONI, 
LAWRENCE KELLIE AND EMILIO PIZZI. 

SOLE IMPORTERS OF ‘‘ WINKELMANN ™ PIANOS, FROM 57 GUINEAS ; 
AND ‘‘NEWMAN BROS.” ORGANS, FROM 24 GUINEAS. 
PIANOS OF OWN MAKE (lron-framed, Trichord), trom 28 GUINEAS. 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 

THE PUBLICATION OF AUTHORS’ OWN WORKS UNDERTAKEN 
UPON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 
Estimates prepared Free of Charge. Full particulars on application. 
OVER 2,000 AUTHORS’ WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
DEALERS IN EVERYTHING CONNECTED WITH MUSIC, 


6. NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 'W, 


H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 


Jee — N\USICAL AGENCY, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














& LIST OF ARTISTS WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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courage home industry by having their organ built in San 
Francisco. This idea has not worked well with any organ 
hitherto made here, and I hope the appeal will be ig- 


I hear they think of going to Italy for an instrument. 
As good an 


nored. 
This course would be worse than staying at home. 
organ as can be made anywhere can be produced in the United 
States, even though we can’t build it in San Francisco. 

The Tivoli has revived the opera of Satanella, which had a 
long run there thirteen years ago, when Ethel Lynton sang the 
little devil and Fred Borneman made the effort of his life as the 
big one. Now that Bauer has resumed the baton we are likely 
to hear an occasional grand opera again. Gustave Hinrichs gave 
many of them in his time, by way of practice for himself and 
instructive enjoyment for his audiences, The public of this city 
thanks to the Tivoli, better acquainted with operatic litera- 
ture than the people of any other city in the country. Such is 
the verdict of artists like Patti who have sung here. Now that 
we have no grand opera house we ought to be thankful for the 


are 


livoli 

I am pleased to learn that Noah Brandt's opera, Captain Cook, 
is in preparation and will soon be produced in good style. 
Those who are studying it are enthusiastic as to its charms. 
The scene, Hawaii, and the subject are fresh. Great hopes for 
its success are expressed by the many friends and admirers of its 
genial author, who is a native San Franciscan. He is also a 
Leipsic graduate, having been there four years under Richter 
in harmony, and F. David for the violin, on which instrument he 
is a master. 

Considerable change among church choirs is going on, some 
for the better, and in one notable case very much for the decid- 


edly bad. But de gustibus non. H. M. Boswortu. 
- —_—-e = 
DENVER. 
DenveER, Col., August 5, 1895. 
PLEASANT visit from Wm. C. Carl, the organist, 
reminds me that I might send a little musical gossip to THE 
Musicat Courier, although of any musical happenings there is 


an absolute dearth. 

Mr. Carl was en route for Calitornia, and on his return will give 
aconcert in Trinity Church September 13. Denver will then 
not only have the pleasure of hearing this great organist, but 
also the rare treat of listening to many novelties. Among them 
will be the new C minor sonate ot Guilmant, which was heard in 
New York last May for the first time. 

Another effort is to be made to have a successful conservatory 
of music in Denver. This time everything promises well. Mr. 
Oliver Howell, who founded the Lincoln (Neb.) Conservatory, 
has transferred his entire interests, bringing many pupils with 
him. The institution is founded on the plan of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, and is connected with the Denver Uni- 





versity. 
Not long since I had the pleasure of listening to a delightful 


trio by Rubin Goldmark, who is spending some time in Colorado 
for his health, and feels much benefited by the change. He is 
by no means an idler, but is quite busy at Colorado Springs, and 
spends much time in composition. 

Mr. Ferd. Stark, who went to Vienna last fall, after being ten- 
dered a most successful benefit concert, has returned and takes 
charge of the orchestra at the Broadmoor Casino, Colorado 
Springs. I hear he profited very much musically from his so- 
journ in Vienna. 

Mr. Howard, baritone, and Miss Du Pré, violinist, are very 
busy at Manitou and Colorado Springs. They gave a very suc- 
cessful concert at the former place and do considerable teaching. 

Every year brings us some new musician. This time it 3s a 
long felt want—a good tenor. Mr. J. C. Breil, formerly of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has just come to Denver, and if he did anything else 
than sing tenor we would not want him. As it is, he is the right 
man in the right place, and is well assured of success. 

Mr. George Kempton, a young pianist who went to Leipsic 
two years ago for study, is spending his vacation at home, and 
will give a concert August 14, He will return in the fall to con- 
tinue his studies with Weidenbach, who gives him great encour- 
agement. 

In Denver we have had no music except free concerts at the 
parks, but at Elitch Garden, a suburban resort, very good comic 
opera is given and attracts large audiences. We rejoice greatly 
over the fact that the German Opera Company is to give us four 
nights next January. Arrangements were completed while 
Frank Damrosch was visiting herea few weeks ago and the large 
guarantee fund was easily raised. C. D. SMISSAERT. 

- — o 


ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, Augut 13, 1895. 

HERE is no place like home, after all, and it is just 

now, in these hot midsummer days, that this good old prov- 

erb seems particularly true. The rays of non-musical Sol are 

pouring down at the rate of 95 degrees, as some old hayseed re- 

marked the other day. Verily, life would not be worth living 

were there no arrangements to mollify this state of affairs. The 

fact is that in summer recreation—and a great deal of it—is not 
only a luxury, but an urgent necessity. 

Now, thanks to Providence, St. Louis is well provided for in 
this direction; possibly more so than any other inland city in 
these United States. The ordinary resorts of a metropolis, such 
as beer gardens, baseball parks, schmier-kés gardens and race 
tracks, any other city can afford to have. Buta roof theatre 
250 feet above the ground is undoubtedly something very re- 
markable ; old lady Semiramis wouldn't think her hanging gar- 
dens a circumstance in comparison to our Union Trust Building. 
However, New York and Chicago boast of similar attractions. 

But here isa trump! What of a subterranean garden 50 feet 
under the ground ? Now that is precisely what we have here in 
St. Louis. Uhrig's Cave is a summer resort that has no equal in 


all the lands ; underground a veritable fairyland, with tropical 
plants, lager beer and Swiss cheese, and overhead a summer 
garden, with Helen Bertram and William Pruette and other 
luminaries of light opera. Indeed the historical old cave is the 
principal attraction of St. Louis in summer ; for here is to be 
had anything and everything that make 95° not only bearable, 
but decidedly enjoyable. 

Now let us enter the cave, for it is now 8:30 p.m., and Fra 
Diavolo is just now singing that well-known aria, Ta ta ta ta ta 
too. We pass through a long hall that looks solemn enough to 
lead into the vestry of a church were it not for the gay strains of 
the distant orchestra. A good natured doorkeeper admits us, 
while Manager McNeary, who happens to stand by, nods a 
pleasant smile as we pass. 

Now, as if by magic stroke, we find ourselves in the fairy land 
ot summer opera; before us a mass of humanity, and wherever 
the eye wanders it finds something to invite its attention. And 
here is the stage! See how seriously Alex. Spencer is inter- 
preting the piano score with his baton! You must know that 
Mr. Spencer is the omnipotent director. Now and then his mo- 
tions become violent and threatening, but he has got to do it; 
some of his musicians seem to think that a comic opera also 
should have a comic orchestra. Nor does the aforesaid Mr. 
Spencer seem to have defined this question. 

Now let us scrutinize the chorus. Here we find a cluster of 
young ladies that would convert the most incorrigible bachelor— 
some of them even prettier than their voices. But they are all 
charming, dear creatures, just the same. 

Miss Helen Bertram is a treat to eye and ear, particularly 
so when she retires. A sweet faced dude was wishing that she 
never would get through aforesaid performance, don’t cher 
know ! 

Fra Diavolo, that noble scoundrel, is impersonated by hand- 
some Wm. Pruette. Happy the company that calls him its own! 
I am almost sorry to find him on the comic opera stage. 

And this little fellow here is Frank Deshon, the incomparable 
comedian. To-night, however, he will be a tragedian—Gaspard 
the Miser. Mr. Deshon is as clever a man as was ever found on 
the comic stage. He does not pretend to be a singer, because 
he isn’t, but as a comedian he stands without competition. I 
find two points about him that I particularly appreciate : Firstly, 
he can explode a joke without laughing, and that is more than 


Jerome Sykes can do; and secondly, he never exaggerates. A 
joke that needs the assistance of the joker is a doubtful joke, in 
my opinion. 

And this portly lady here is Mrs. Gertrude Lodge, the alto, in 
the réle of Lady Alicash. There is one thing about Mrs. Lodge 
that will always endear her to an audience: however trifling or 
insignificant a thing may be, she does it with heart and soul, and 
that is more than Minnie Bridges condescends todo, To-night 
as Lady Allcash she unfortunately has a very awkward com- 
een in Mr. Wm. Steiger, but her good qualities are neverthe- 
ess apparent and accordingly appreciated. 

The operatic season at the cave will close the first week in 
September, but the resort will remain open until the mercury 
permanently settles down below 70°. L. Korruorr. 








Madame 
Vanderveer-Green, 
Prima Donna CONTRALTO. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
IN AMERICA SEASON ’°95-96, 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th St., New York. 


WILLIAM E. HILL & SONS, 


HER MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 


38 New Bond Street, London, W. 
Violins by Stradivari and all the other great makers. 
Autienticity guaranteed Bows, Cases, Strings and all 
other accessories, with the latest improvements and of the 


finest quality only. 
piano pupils. For further particulars, apply at 


Steinway Hall, New York, after September 1. 


New and Successful Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO., London. 
E. SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED SONGS 











ISS A. HERMIONE BIGGS, an assistant of Dr. 


WitttaM Mason, will have time for a few more 





Shadows Are Not (in four keys), , F. H. Cowen 
1 ' Mignon, and Amorita (each in two keys), Guy a’ Hardelot 
ne Is Here, Ste Loves Me (each in three keys), Edith A. Dick 





SPARKLING DANCE MUSIC, 

Bridesma Barn Dance (Milton Wellings); Gipsies’ Barn Dance 
(Celian Kottatin) ; Af Fresco Barn Dance (Clifford), etc., etc. 
COMIC OPERAS AND BURLESQUES. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’ Amico Fritz, I. Rantzau, Djamileh 


t Baucis, Signa, Lady of Longford and Quentin Durward, 


LONDON; EH. ASCHERBERG & CO, 
NEW YORK: E,. SCHUBERTH & CO, 


Philemon ¢ 





NEW CHICAGO MUSIC HOUSE. 


THE STRAUSS MUSIC CO., 


Around the corner from STEINWAY HALL. 
Half a block from the AUDITORIUM. 


ALL STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, ALL EDITIONS, 
COMPLETE STOCK OF EVERYTHING. 





ONDRICEK 


=< THE 

World-Renowned 
Violinist. 

| IN AMERICA, 


SEASON 1895-96, 


under the sole direction 
of the 


/ HENRY WOLFSOHN 
>) MUSICAL BUREAU, 


* 131 E. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 


First American appear- 
ance, New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Novem 
ber 16, 1895. 


New York College of Music 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET, 








ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - - Director. 





The College will Remain Open the Entire Season. 


Bartholdi 


the great Sculptor of the Statue 
ef Liberty, 


writes of 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 
‘*Vin Mariani increases 
and strengthens all our 
faculties.’’ 





Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 











Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Wvery Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 
Pants: 41 Ba. ann. 62 W. 15th St., New York. 


Hausen: 
Lonpon ; 239 Oxford Street, 


MISSES SCHAFER and MILLER, 


Ensemble Pianists; Concerts and Recitals. 


For terms and other particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 








Miss LAURA BURNHAM, 


PRIMA DONNA 


) SOPRANO, 


Who has sung with great success 
in England, France and America, 
available for Concerts, Festivals, 
bf &c. Address 


Concert Direction of 
DANIEL MAYER, 
224 Regent Street, London, W., 
Or Henry Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 








131 East 17th Street, New York. 





THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


OF CINCINNATI 


is not a school conducted for profit, but is a public 
institution whose entire income is devoted to in- 
structicn and cultivation in the art of music and 
collateral branches, such as dramatic action, 
modern languages and elocuticn. Amply en- 
dowea and incorporated by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio. 


The Eighteenth Academic Year will 
open Monday, September 2, 1895, 


and it is important that students should enroll on 

or before that date in order to obtain the most 

advantageous assignment of lesson hours, and to 

avail themselves of the first Free Classes to 

organize. kor complete catalogue or other infor- 

mation address 

PETER RUDOLPH NEFF, 

President. 
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Musical Items. 

Will Visit Us.—Gregorowich, the violinist, and Anton 
Hekking, the violoncellist, are to play here next spring. 
There is also some talk about Ysaye returning in 1896. 

Behrens Engaged.—Conrad Behrens has been engaged 
as vocal teacher for the New York College of Music. 

Miss Amy Fay.—Miss Amy Fay gave a very success- 
ful piano conversation at Fishers Island, N. Y., on Thurs- 
day afternoon, August 9, for the benefit of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. 

Seidl Society Concerts.—The Seidl Society announces 
that the far famed pianist Paderewski will be the soloist for 
the first of its winter series of concerts to be given in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, beginning the evening of 
Monday, November 21. Ondricek, the great violinist, will 
be the second soloist, and will make his first appearance in 
Brooklyn before this society. 

Frieda Simonson.—At one of a series of three concerts 
given recently in the Grand Opera House at Atlanta, Ga., 
Frieda Simonson, the child pianist, was warmly encored for 
her very fine playing. The local papers were unstinting in 
their praise of this child wonder. 

A Concert for Charity.—The people of Far Rockaway, 
L.I., have nothing but pleasant recollections now of a con- 
cert given in the Waldorf Opera House there recently in 
aid of the Snow Blossom Nursery. Miss Fannie Hirschorn 
promoted it, and so energetically did she work that the 
affair was a big success. One of the chief attractions on 
the program was Miss Estelle Moger, a pupil of Anna Lan- 
She shared honors with Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer, the 
violinist ; Mr. J. Liebling, ‘cellist ; Miss Bracker, vocalist ; 
Mr. Max Liebling and Mrs. N. Kaufmann, pianists. Works 
by Mendelssohn, Gounod and Wieniawski made up the first 
part of the program, which was followed by dramatics and 
tableaux on children’s fairy tales. About $900 was netted 
for the charity. 

Messiah at Ocean Grove.—Ocean Grove, N. J., August 
16—The Messiah was sung to-night under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, in the Ocean Grove Auditorium. The 
evening trains brought many persons from neighboring 
resorts and as far back as Freehold. It is estimated that 
the attendance was more than 12,000. 

The extreme heat of the night necessitated the opening 
of all the false sides, and thousands assembled around the 
auditorium inclosure enjoyed the music. No larger au- 
dience ever listened to the grand oratorio in any country. 

There were 400 singers in the chorus and the full Sym- 
phony orchestra. The soloists were: Mrs. Corinne Law- 
son, soprano; Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto; J. H. 


kow. 





McKinley, tenor; Ericsson P. Bushnell, basso. The organ- 


ist was J. Alfred Pennington.— World. 


A Concert at the Springs.—Here is the program of a 
concert recently given at Richfield Springs in the Spring 
House : 

Grand fantaisie on themes from Rigoletto, Marzorati, Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Van Santvoord and Miss Clarke ; songs, Ghosts, Margaret Lang, 
Melodie, Buttercupsand Butterflies, Victor Harris, Mr. Purdon Rob- 
inson; song, Angel’s Serenade, Braga (with violin obligato), Mrs. 
Gertrude Luther; piano solos, Zamaccueca, Ritter; mazourka, 
Godard, Monsieur J. Pizzarello ; Sunshine Song, Grieg, Creole Love 
Song, Edgar B. Smith, Miss Florence de Vere Boesé; ’cello solos, 
Simple Aveu, Thomé, Spanish Dance, Popper, Mr. Louis Blumen- 
berg ; Concert Valse, Moszkowski, Monsieur Pizzarello; song, Elégie, 
Massenet (with ’cello obligato), Mr. Robinson; selection, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Mascagni, orchestra. 

Fine Concert Co.—Rafael Diaz Albertini, the Spanish 
violinist, Mme. Rosa Linde, the contralto, and Clementino de 
Macchi, a new Italian pianist, have been engaged by Louis 
Blumenberg for a tour during October and November. 
This combination is one of the strongest in the field, and 
as Mr. Blumenberg has already sold a number of dates, it 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR Musicians. Established 1862. 
Enlarged to 72 Columns 1894 The Only Inde 
pendent Music al Weekly in Great Britain. 

ONE PENNY WEEKLY iby post, 2d.) 

Annual Subscription (England), 6s, 6d.; half yearly, 3s. 3d.; 
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Sr 

MRS. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

“* This is to certify that Mrs. L. F. C, Richardson, being a 
finished pupil of mine, and having been suscesns ¥ associ- 
ated with mein my te z. th ke ple easure in giving her 
my unqualified recon 

Boston, Aug, 1, 1802, CHARL ES R. ADAMS.” 
Mrs. Richardson resumes teaching September 30, Until 

then engagements 1 be made by mail. 
481 Beacon Street, = - = = = = BOSTON. 











is advisable to address at once Louis Blumenberg, man- 
ager, 112 East Eighteenth street, New York. 


VIOLINIST, experienced teacher, desires a position in 

a conservatory or college to teach violin. Can also 

teach theory and piano. Good references. Address P. O. 
Box 2051, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The National Conservatory of Music of 
America, 


126 & 128 Fast 17th Street, New York. 
DR. ANTONIN DVORAK, , Director 
Reopens September 3. 

ANNUAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
Singing, ae peeaiee and 4 from 9to12A.M and 

> P.M., and on the a of the 
ith, c HORUS from 8 to 10 P. 

Violin, Viola, Contrabass, ‘Cello, Harp, 
September 5, from 10 to 12 A. M. and 2to5P M. 
Orchestra and All Wind Instruments, 
September 5, from 2 to4 P. M 


Piano and Organ, pg weer 6, from 10 to 12 
M. and 2to P.M. 


Composition (Dr. timed ak’s Class), November 1, 
from 10 to 12 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 








SCHARWENKA 
Conservatory of Music, 


Under the management of EMIL GRAMM, 


No. 37 EAST 68th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, Musical Director. 


Fall Term begins Monday, September 9. 
Examinations begin Monday. September 2. 


ke" WRITE FOR CATALOGUE’ AND PARTICULARS. 





ROYAL ACADEMY 


(Preliminary School-— 


OF MUSIC, MUNICH. 





Upper Female Division—High School.) 


COMMENCEMENT of Scholastic Year, 1895-6, on September 17. 
ENTRIES on September 17 and 18 at the Secretary's office (Royal Odeon). 
EXAMINATION on September 19 and 20. 


Further information can be obtained from the Secretary of the Institution, 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE 


ROYAL 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


KARL FREIHERR VON PERFOLL. 








N or about October 


1, by special arrangement made with THe 











MUSICAL 


Courter, | will 


have a full page devoted to 


matters of-interest in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under my direct management, not 





however excluding others. This is quite an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading parers 
in the United States; these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the 
country, as their musical editors will have Tue Musicat Cocrier sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical 


items. They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical. Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford 


an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium 


having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. Arrangements can be made by direct application to 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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HE movement, rapidly gaining strength, toward 
T preparing for a heavy fall trade has no more 
vigorous disciple than Freeborn G. Smith, of Brook- 
lyn. His big factory suggests a beehive, week in, 
week out, and his warerooms are always the scene of 
business actually secured in selling pianos. His in- 
struments, particulary the Bradbury, are known all 
over the country, from the White House down to 
Hudson avenue, Brooklyn ; hence the steady demand 
for them, 

se 

HE additions tothe Brambach Piano Company's 
factory at Dolgeville, N. Y., are about com- 
pleted, and they will be ready to enlarge their pro- 
duction within a short time, all preparations to that 
end other than the alterations of the building hav- 
ing been completed. Mr. Chas. Becht, who attends 
to Brambach interests on the road, passed through 
New York city last week, starting for a prolonged 
Western trip. From all quarters where the Bram- 
bach is handled in quantities come reports of its re- 
markable success as a selling piano, and there is no 
doubt that Mr. Becht will send in a number of orders 
sufficient to tax even the enlarged capacities to their 


limit. 
oe 


EORGE HOWLETT DAVIS, the head of the 
Electric Self-Playing Piano Company, was ar- 
rested several days ago on a charge of burglary 
preferred by Emile Klaber, of the Automaton Piano 
Company. The latter alleges that Davis forcibly en- 
tered Mr. Klaber’s office and stole some mechanical 
devices. 

The case eame up in the Tombs Police Court and 
was adjourned until Monday, when a further hearing 
was had. Mr. Davis holds that he had a right to the 
property and produced an agreement to prove it. 
The case is still pending. 


aad 


HERE are some good piano men in the West. 
There are some good piano men in the East. 
Some of the good piano men of the West went there 
from the East, where they had also been good piano 
men. And now, if anything were needed to show 
that a good piano man is a good piano man whether 
he is East or West, it is demonstrated by that good 
piano man from the West in the person of Mr. David 
E. McKee, whocame East to take charge of the retail 
business of the Mason & Hamlin Company at Boston. 
One of his most progressive ideas is the centraliza- 
tion of all points within the radius of 100 miles of 
the golden dome upon the home office. To accom- 
plish this stores are being opened at all places where 
there is an established chance of doing business, and 
purchasers at these several points will be enabled to 
select from a stock of Mason & Hamlin pianos with- 
out the trouble, fatigue and expense entailed by 
a trip to Boston. The first developments of this 
plan are noted in our regular Boston letter of this 
week, and will be there recorded as they occur. Mr. 
McKee was a visitor to New York last week on pri- 
vate business. 





ier a few weeks more and the international 
yacht races will commence. About the same 
time the piano trade boom will commence to agitate 
itself. When it gets fairly under way the retail trade 
will hold its own with anything on earth, and then 
Sohmer pianos will be more in demand than ever 
The Sohmer warerooms are right in the centre of the 
one of the best spots in this town for doing business 
-~in the shopping district—and that means a cinch, in 
East Side parlance, for the Sohmer people. But no 
special inducements are necessary to sell Sohmer in- 
struments. Long-lived prosperity has encouraged 
the firm to thoroughness in its pianos; and they sell 
quickly, as all honest instruments ought to do. 
+2. 
T is becoming a common thing nowadays in trade 
circles to hear wholesale comments on the big 
business being done by the Vose & Sons Piano Com- 
pany. A man whose eyes are trained in locating a 
certain make of pianos in a store never finds grass 
growing where the Vose pianos stand. In the first 
place, these instruments are handled only in the large, 
live warerooms, and you cannot go into any of them 
and find the Vose stock taking root. You cannot 
even find a full line on hand, yet the agents are con- 
tinually receiving shipments from the factory. They 
sell themselves to those who know a good instrument 
when they see it, and the inexperienced buyer is 
never afraid of being disappointed in a Vose piano. 


oF 


T isn’t pleasant to have to correct an error in a 
newspaper, because there isn’t really any valid 
excuse for a paper making an error which applies to 
its mere type setting or proof-reading ; but a mistake 
did creep into an item last week to the effect that 
Mr. H. Paul Mehlin, instead of Mr. Paul G. Mehlin, 
would ‘‘remain in Minneapolis.” 

Of course everyone knows that H. Paul Mehlin is 
the head and front of the firm of Paul G. Mehlin & 
Sons, of New York, and that he has been successfully 
running that business here ever since his father, Paul 
G., went to the city by the falls. And while on the 
subject it isn’t out of place to remark that Mr. H. 
Paul Mehlin, while still a young man, is among the 
most respected and competent piano makers in the 
metropolis, a fact that scarce needs statement since 
it is so well demonstrated in the results of his work. 


a, 


S an illustration of the strict adherence to tradi- 
A tional methods observed by English tradesmen 
and manufacturers the following will do: It is custo- 
mary to give a credit for six months on open account 
if, of course, the party purchasing is known to be 
worthy of credit. Such a customer recently bought 
a grand piano from one of the old, leading firms in 
London and understood, as was the case, that the 
payment was to be madein six months from date. ‘‘I 
prefer to pay you net now, if you will give me your 
discount.” No, they never in the history of the house 
ever allowed a discount. If he wished to pay the face 
of the account now, very well and good, but he could 
take his six months under the rule; just as he 
pleased. 

In these United States this kind of a thing in trade is 
an utter impossibility, even with the wealthiest firms. 





Money has too much prompt, momentary value to be 
ignored in that manner. But then England is con- 
gested with ready money and has been for some 
time. 
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pean BROTHERS had a welcome visitor this 
week in Mr. G. H. Campbell, of the Knight- 
Campbell Music Company, of Denver, Col. Mr. 
Campbell is another of those prosperous, reliable 
agents of the Decker piano who were spoken of in 
these columns last week and who are associated 
with the name of Decker all over the country. 

Mr. Campbell, as usual, brought along a story of 
healthy business in Decker pianos, and when he 
leaves another big consignment of these instru- 
ments, nearly all of them ordered ahead, will follow 
him. 

or 

TTENTION is called to an article in another 
column of this issue from the pen of Ex-Gov. 
Levi K. Fuller, who has done perhaps more than any 
individual member of the trade to introduce and 
maintain the A-435 pitch. It will be seen that he com- 
plains of the worthless forks now in use by so many 
tuners, and the idea suggests itself that every tuner 
who desires to obtain an absolutely accurate fork 
should communicate with Alfred Dolge & Son, who 
have given special attention to the matter of tested 
and proved tuning forks. An authenticated fork from 
the Dolges can be depended upon as being as nearly 

perfect as is possible to make it. 
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of the busiest men in the trade lately. Added 
to his ever increasing business in Brooklyn has been 
the extra work in opening Wissner Hall, in Newark, 
N. J., and now that that institution has been well es- 
tablished, Mr. Wissner is seeking a rest. 

His beautiful home at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
which he has had little time to enjoy, has been 
closed and he and Mrs. Wissner are enjoying a 
change of air and scenery in the White Mountains, 
New Hampshire. They are stopping at the Craw- 
ford House. Letters received from him tell how the 
change is improving Mr. Wissner’s health. 


M* OTTO WISSNER, of Brooklyn, has been one 


ABROAD. 


> 
PARIS, August 10, 1895. 

R. W. W. KIMBALL, of Chicago, is stopping at 
the Continental here. He leaves for Aix-les- 
Bains next week, where there is at present a large 
Chicago colony, among whom is Mr. George M. Pull- 
man, Mr. Kimball's neighbor. Mr. Kimball will leave 

for the United States about October 12 to 15. 


* * # 


Mr. Geo. W. Tewksbury, of the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company, will leave here to-morrow for Inter- 
laken, Switzerland, where members of his family are 
at present. He will subsequently visit the Italian 
lakes, Florence and Rome, and expects to be in Chi- 
cago again by December 1. B. 
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MR. STEINWAY RETURNS. 


_— > — 


HE Honorable William Steinway, the ‘‘ grand old 
man” of the piano industry of America, was 
warmly welcomed home upon his return on Friday 
last from a trip West, the details of which have been 
recorded from time to time. 

The main object of his journey, the relief from 
the gouty affection with which he has so long suf- 
fered, has truly been obtained, if one may judge from 
the healthful face, the clear eye and the resonant 
voice that have greeted the scores of people who 
have called upon him since his return. He says of 
himself that he ‘feels the William Steinway of 
20 years ago,” than which there can be no more 
gratifying estimate of his good health. During his 
absence the offices which he occupies on the second 
floor of the Fourteenth street headquarters have been 
renovated, redecorated and refurnished, and, while 
they present as busy an appearance as has always 
characterized them, it is plainly to be seen that their 
added cheerfulness is reflected upon the occupant, 
who acts like a boy back from a vacation. 

It may be well to say here that, while there is no 
question as to the beneficial results of the treatment 
undergone by Mr. Steinway while at Mt. Clemens, a 
goodly portion of his rejuvenation should be attrib- 
uted to the mere fact that he has been away from his 
desk, that he has seen new faces, been amid different 
surroundings, enjoyed fresh experiences, and alto- 
gether been for the time in a measure free from the 
stupendous tasks that he sets himself to do. For it is 
no idle flattery to state that no man in the piano busi- 
ness to-day works harderthan William Steinway—no 
man devotes more hours each day to what he con- 
siders his duties—no man gives more minute atten- 
tion to the multifarious detailsof his interests. And 
it should be borne in mind that, while these interests 
centre in the piano industry, no one other individual 
whose name has adorned a fall-board has partici- 
pated in a greater diversification of projects, com- 
mercial, philanthropic and political, as this same man 
whose coming back set a score of plans that had been 
lying idle in motion. 

It must not be understood that during this brief 
absence Mr. Steinway has been idle. Mr. Stetson, 
who accompanied him to Mt. Clemens, relates with 
a laugh how, when they were settled in the Hotel 
Egnew, and the baggage was brought in, the last 
article was a United States mail bag carried by two 
men, and containing, as Mr. Steinway naively said, 
‘*some correspondence” that he wished to attend to 
the next day. And again at Buffalo, from Tuesday 
until Thursday, Mr. Steinway stopped to ‘‘catch up” 
with the accumulated mail, and to be free to see the 
hordes of visitors through whom THE MusICcAL 
CouURIER'S representative worked his way on Monday 
last. 

‘‘There is little to add to the many things I have 
already said,” began Mr. Steinway. ‘I have been so 
incessantly and persistently interviewed from the 
time I left for the West up to this latest quizzing that 
it seems an old story. You well know that I have 
long suffered from rheumatic gout—everyone in the 
piano business must know it by this time—though no 
one so well as myself. It has been told that I have 
taken the baths at Mt. Clemens, and I have sung the 
praises of those waters so long and so loudly that 
that particular tune has been sung out. 

‘‘I am better—you can see that. I am stronger, 
more robust, I feel younger and more full of life and 
vigor than I have in years. My closely attached 
friend, the enemy, has relinquished some of its hold 
on me, and, as you see, I can walk now with nothing 
more than a slight limp that comes from a mere stiff- 
ness of the right instep, while I am quite free from 
pain. To talk of the great West would be tiresome. 
I spent really so little time there that, while I saw 
much of interest, it but confirmed my previous 
knowledge of the situation. 

‘‘Everyone has been asking me my opinion as to 
the fall trade, and I have told all, as I now do you, that 
I expect, in common with others who are in a position 
to know, a good, strong, steady business when the 
season opens. No boom, great or small, understand, 
but a healthy revival that will again demonstrate the 
recuperative qualities of the American nation. Not 
to go into a discussion of crops and stocks and the 
numerous increases of wages that are so constantly 
being reported, I feel from these things and from the 
talks I have had with men prominent in the fields of 
finance and commerce that we shall see a renewal of 





confidence when the summer is over that will mean, 
as I say, a steady, healthful business. 

‘*Certainly, so far as Steinway & Sons are con- 
cerned I speak with absolute authority when I say 
we shall close on December 31 one of the biggest 
years in our history. And we have been industri- 
ously preparing for it during the heated term. We 
will, of course, make more grands than in any one 
year before this, and the output of uprights will be 
ahead of what we fix as our standard production. 

‘‘l visited the new Steinway Hall in Chicago, and 
was delighted with its location and its architectural 
beauty. Lyon, Potter & Co, will do an enormous 
business this fall, and reports that’come from all of 
our dealers and the several concerns with which 
members of the corporation of Steinway & Sons are 
affiliated bear the same predictions. 

‘‘I wish that I might have remained longer in Chi- 
cago, particularly as I was interested in the attempts 
to solve the problem of Rapid Transit in that city of 
Significant distances, and I was widely interviewed 
on the subject, as my experiences with the subject 
as a member of the Rapid Transit Commission of 
New York were sought. But business engagements 
forced me to leave Chicago on Tuesday of last week, 
coming home by way of Buffalo, where I spent a 
pleasant time with some old friends, among them 
being Mr. Denton and Mr. Daniels, of Denton, Cot- 
tier & Daniels, which firm has so long represented 
the Steinway piano in their city, where they will 
continue to handle it, despite all idle reports to the 
contrary. 

“T reached home in safety and with restored 
health, and I am as ready for a business campaign as 
I was 20 years ago.” 

The representative of THE MusicaL COURIER had 
it in mind to ask an opinion as to whether Val- 
kyrie III. or Defender would win, and an estimate 
of the effect of the Rooseveltian Sabbath on the 
German vote, but he remembered how long he 
had waited for these few words, and recalled the 
others waiting their turns, and made way for the end- 
less throng that passes each day through the offices 
of one of the busiest men in America. 








CREDITS. 


FTER the panic had subsided, so far as its direct 
force was concerned, it was generally under- 
stood that considerable modification would ensue in 
the method of extending credit to dealets in pianos 
and organs. This was looked upon as an absolute 
necessity, in view of the contraction of trade ard the 
new risks associated with business uncertainty. 

An examination into aftairs to-day will disclose the 
fact that credit is just as cheap in our line now as it 
was before the panic. Any half-good dealer can get 
all he wants in the line of pianos and organs on com- 
mercial terms with such collateral understanding as 
usually prevails, and frequently he will find himself 
urged to take goods he does not require. 

And this brings us at once to the point. It has 
been one of the worst features of the trade, this habit 
of forcing upon dealers more instruments than they 
wanted or could reasonably handle, and yet the very 
error is repeated now again. This has bad effects in 
various directions. It fills warerooms with store 
worn instruments that soon take on the appearance 
of second-hand; it forces the dealer to ask for re- 
newal, when he might escape, or at least extend the 
period of the demand; it puts the manufacturer 
under obligations to the dealer unnecessarily ; it con- 
gests trade. 

Now that we are on the eve of opening up trade 
again let it be on a broader gauge than in the past ; 
let it assume a mercantile aspect. Do not make of 
the piano and organ, instruments to be huckstered 
about like fish or ice cream. Give dignity to the arti- 
cles, even to those of the cheapest type, and that very 
fact will of itself elevate the quality of the credit. 
The credit has been too cheap, and in some cases has 
actually gone a-begging. Pianos and organs have 
been ‘‘thrown at” dealers with a reckless disregard 
for the price or the character of the goods. 

We know of instances when dealers of no stand- 
ing have been implored to take instruments and 
merely to get possession of their paper to use, let us 
say it boldly, for accommodation purposes, and, 
worse than all, the dealers were made parties to the 
scheme. How could credit maintain itself under such 
conditions? Credit is as much a commodity in the 
commercial market as any other of its ingredients, 
and yet it has been abnormally discredited ; it has 





been made so contemptible that the very worst set of 
dealers have lost respect for it. 

This thing should not and must not be repeated 
under the new and approaching business era. There 
is an opportunity now to purify trade methods; if 
this cannot be done now it can never be done. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of the situation, and even if 
production is somewhat reduced the question of 
credits should be made paramount, for it is, after all, 
the paramount question. 

Every Tom, Dick and Harry should not be made a 
creditable merchant, just because he happens to be a 
piano and organ man without money. Some stand- 
ing should be requisite—some local standing—and the 
man should be a merchant deserving of credit. 
Furthermore, if he is deserving ofxcredit amounting 
to $3,000 he should not be forced up to $6,000 or 
$10,000. That is the most vicious of all systems, for 
it is an injustice to the dealer himself. 

Less business may be done under such exacting 
and correct rules, but the business will be healthy 
and the bills receivable will be of value. There 
will be no such anxiety as we have gone through in 
the trade, and the dealer without capital will be placed 
where he deserves to be, instead of being erected into 
a competitor of the dealer who is really worthy of 
credit. 








TOO MANY. 


_ 


HY persist in running a whole mass of makes 

of pianos in one wareroom instead of limiting 

the selection to, say, four or five makes? Why em- 

barrass yourself with contradictory stories regarding 

your stock when with representative makes of each 

grade, say one of each grade, it would enable you to 

put all your force and all the force of your argument 
upon the various particular brands? 

A dealer handles ten various makes of pianos. One 
is high class; two are second grade, five are third 
grade and two are lowest grade. His main trade is 
in the third grade, and in this grade he usually has the 
largest variety of makes or brands. He divides all 
his energy instead of concentrating it. He neces- 
sarily contradicts himself in advocating the claims of 
pianos of the same class and price, and, worst of all, 
he gives his competitor an opportunity to call atten- 
tion to this very fact in his business. 

It is a difficult matter, under any circumstances, to 
make retail piano sales of a satisfactory nature. The 
sale of a piano at retail is the ultimate and highest 
testof ability in the piano business, for it signifies 
that the final aim of its manufacture has been at- 
tained, and that is its disposal to the one person who 
is supposed to pay all the expense connected with 
its production and sale. The work associated with 
its sale should therefore be surrounded with the 
minimum of difficulties, and in having a heterogene- 
ous stock of self-contradictory pianos really makes 
the retail sale of maximum difficulty. 

In the final accounting, in the last settlement of 
affairs each year, the result would be much better if 
each house would adopt the rule of arranging its 
stock on the basis we suggest, viz., four or five grades. 
Naturally those firms enjoying the best system, doing 
their trade in the most legitimate manner and reach- 
ing the community quickest, would be the ones selling 
the largest quantities of pianos. But they certainly 
would sell more if they would adopt this method of 
concentration upon a certain make of each grade than 
recklessly diverting their energies upon a number of 
grades. 

Besides this it would simplify matters with the 
manufacturers, who are daily coming to the conclu- 
sion that their factories should be conducted on more 
methodical lines. Particularly in the piano line it is 
necessary to know in advance what the production is 
to be and how it is toe be divided in styles and in 
woods. This could be better accomplished if the pro- 
duction were divided among a smaller number of 
dealers doing a large trade each than a large lot of 
dealers each doing a desultory trade. Of course we 
are speaking now of large factories where prepara- 
tions must be made amply in advance. 

This great desideratum could be reached if dealers 
were to put their energy on a distinct line of goods, 
instead of keeping from eight to ten and twelve va- 
rious kinds of pianos on hand, many of which are, 
as we call them, self contradictory. The adoption of 
the course we advocate would also make the piano 
business more mercantile, and that is what we are all 
working for—to make it a mercantile business. 
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TESTIMONIALS ACAIN. 
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HE British Medical Association held its annual 

meeting in London a few weeks ago, and its 

council after a lengthy debate and considerable de- 
liberation passed this resolution : 

That the granting of testimonials which are used for the purpose 
of advertising proprietary drugs and similar articles is inconsistent 
with the dignity of the profession, and opposed to its best interests. 

There is no direct analogy between the testimonials 
of pliysicians granted to proprietary drugs or toilet or 
other articles of that nature and the testimonials of 
pianists given to piano manufacturers, but there is a 
powerful indirect analogy, to adopt alimited paradox. 
In both cases the parties granting the testimonials 
are supposed to be authorities; in both cases the 
parties granting the testimonials are supposed to have 
tested the article ; in both cases the parties granting 
the testimonials are of a rank that gives commercial 
value to the document. We see, therefore, that there 
is even a direct analogy. 

The British Medical Association is a great repre- 
sentative body of men of the highest intellectual 
type, and the condemnation expressed in the above 
resolution, although couched in modest and conserv- 
ative language, must assuredly produce a profound 
impression. It applies to all kinds of testimonials 
used for commercial purposes, and it applies to all 
cultured communities, and it no doubt was forced 
upon the association by the modern abuse of the 
testimonial. . 

It applies with equal effect to the testimonial ques- 
tion here, and in our trade. Why? Because the 
piano testimonial has also been abused in recent 
years. Time was when the testimonial of a great 
artist was of inestimable value, It had its effect not 
only upon the general public, but was respected 
by the musical profession, andits usefulness was in 
consequence paramount; but a gradual demorali- 
zation has been taking place in the giving of testi- 
monials, until some years ago an eminent artist of 
the highest rank in Europe and America actually 
gave a testimonial to a piano, calling it the best made 
in America, although he had never played it in 
public, and this year another great European pianist 
gave to the same firm a testimonial stating that its 
pianos were the best in America, although he had 
never tested another American piano in public. In 
the former case there was a distinct consideration, for 
the artist subsequently played that very piano in 
America with most disastrous effect upon his whole 
career. 

All musical America knew, in both of these in- 
stances, that these great artists degraded themselves, 
for all musical America then knew, as it now knows, 
that this particular piano has been and now is the 
most unmusical and defective concert piano made in 
this country. The standing of the artists, their ele- 
vated position in Germany and Europe generally sub- 
limated the disastrous effect made upon the musical 
world here by their nefarious conduct ; for it has con- 
cluded that, if such men will so far degrade them- 
selves, what isto be expected from breadwinning 
artists, who must look with longing and expectant 
eyes upon the frigid favor of a wealthy piano manu- 
facturer. 

But these are not the only instances when the testi- 
monial has been abused, There is a general defect 
in it whenever it becomes a comparative or superla- 
tive testimonial, unless the pianist has actually given 
similar tests to all concert grands, and this is impos- 
sible. How, let us assume, can an artist state that the 
Knabe piano or the Schomacker or any other is as 
good as any made in America if he has not given an 
equal test to the other grands? How can he know?; 
The testimonial not only becomes useless under such 
conditions, but actually damages the piano, for every- 
one will smile incredulously at such paramount non- 
sense. The comparative testimonial is absolutely 
not only useless but ridiculous and absurd unless all 
concert grands are equally tested, and the superlative 
testimonials above referred to, designating a certain 
piano as ‘‘the best,” represent the most profound 
stupidity ever exhibited in the high grade piano busi- 
ness in this country ; and, let us add, that stupidity 
will bring about its own punishment. 

There is also a great defect in testimonials not 
comparative or superlative; in testimonials to be 
called positive (the first of the three cases), granted 
before a test has actually been made. This is an 
abuse that should also be remedied by all firms who 
respect themselves and value their reputation. An 
artist plays at ene or two concerts on a certain grand 





piano; quickly his testimonial appears congratu- 
lating the firm, although he has never before that 
time played upon the instrument. How can there be 
any genuine, intrinsic value in a testimonial which 
the firm itself cannot respect, and such a testimonial 
is a kind of opera bouffe coup d'état and-again reacts, 
as the others do ? 

Of course the testimonials of minor artists have no 
great commercial value nowadays, and are not util- 
ized much by the great houses. With the abuse of 
the testimonial and its degradation on the part of 
great artists, the value of the testimonials of minor 
lights reaches its minimum, for no respect can be 
gained or maintained for it. Even if it be ever so 
sincere, it must suffer from the general demorali- 
zation, and it does so suffer. This removes a source 
of pleasant and sometimes remunerative intercourse 
between the piano house and the pianist, but there is. 
no remedy except an appeal on the part of the minor 
artist to his major brother artist to be honest, and 
this may fail—this appeal. 

We doubt not that many great testimonials have 
great value, but they must be associated with actual 
tests by artists who have an unsullied universal or 
even local’reputation ; they must breathe the spirit of 
sincerity and they must be given to pianos that are 
known to deserve the encomium the testimonial con- 
stitutes. Facts must be associated with the testi- 
monial, such as tests, merit, truth. 

We submit the resolution of the British Medical 
Association to the careful study of our concert grand 
manufacturers, so that they can extract from it 
their ethical value as applied to the piano trade. 





MATTERS OF HABIT. 


HE treatment accorded by manufacturers to deal- 
ers is strangely different andis much a matter of 
habit or custom in each firm, regulated considerably. 
by the tradition of the house. The question of ‘‘enter- 
tainment” does not enter into consideration with cer- 
tain firms at all, while with others it constitutes an. 
important feature of the business. 

Toillustrate : We know of one house that sets aside. 
so many thousands of dollars each year for the; 
‘‘entertainment” of its visiting dealers, giving them) 
an unlimited quantity of dinners with all that goes, 
with them. The hospitality of the firm is, so far as. 
its purpose goes, without bounds, and the dealer al-' 
ways returns to his home—filled with accounts of the. 
courtesy and liberality of the firm. 

Another large house has a rule never to spend any’ 
money in that direction. If any member of the firm’ 
thinks it in the interests of the business to take a 
visiting dealer out to dinner or to the theatre he is re- 
imbursed, but the system is not encouraged. These 
are the two extremes. 

In Chicago the visiting dealer is usually invited out: 
to dinner at one of the clubs, Chicago merchants tak- 
ing their dinners, during midday at any one of the’ 
many clubs located in the section of the city where 
the piano houses are. Here in New York there are 
very few members of the trade belonging to clubs 
located near the piano section, and the guest is taken 
to a hotel or restaurant. In Boston it is equally’ 
divided between hotel and restaurant and the club. 

The system of theatre attendance prevails in all 
three cities, but this duty is generally relegated to 
the traveling salesman, if he is at home, or one of the 
leading salesmen. It is very seldom that the pro- 
prietor or head of a house will take a dealer to a 
theatre or place of amusement. All the expenses 
connected with such amusements are charged and 
the firm reimburses. 

But there are very few houses that run an “ enter- 
tainment” account. Some firms never even invite a 
dealer ‘‘ out,” but conclude their transactions and let 
him go about his other business. We remember dis- 
tinctly what a Boston piano manufacturer once said 
tous: ‘* We are selling our pianos at a close profit, 
and we cannot spend $5 or $15 or $25 on each dealer 
every time he comes here to transact business with 
us. Besides this, we do not care to create the impres- 
sion that we are making such great profits that we 
can afford these expenses, particularly when we are 
not making them.” 

It is, of course, a question purely of business, and 
it is worthy of consideration. 

Many leading dealers are not at all anxious for at- 
tentions of that nature, whether they are extended 
when they visit the manufacturer or when the sales- 
man extends them on his local visits. They are not 





only averse to them, but to a certain extent consider 
them abortivé attempts-to retain customers. It 
would appear that the whole matter regulates itself 
on the basis of individual human nature and the 
views taken by the individual firms on the subject. 
It would seem to us that the entertainment system is 
not a healthy one, for it introduces into business a 
social element dependent upon business relations 
which may at any moment be broken off. For that 
one significant reason it is not healthy. 





INTERNATIONAL PITCH. 


a> —— 
INCE the adoption of A-435 as the standard musi- 
cal pitch such rapid progress has been made 
that one wonders just what has happened in the tone 
world. As opportunity has presented itself I have 
noted some of the phases through which this change 
has passed from low to high pitch, illustrating a 
strange confusion that seems impossible among a 
class so intelligent and in other things generally so 
careful. 

ExampLe A: A Boston dealer had a piano re- 
turned to him because of something wrong about the 
tone. It was found to be a whole tone below 435, 
and of course occasioned considerable dissatisfaction. 
The tuner who had the care of it was a reputable 
workman and insists upon the integrity of his work. 
The piano went out originally at A-435. Many 
tuners leave the pitch as they find it, on the C or the 
A, and do as little work as possible, and unevenness 
and considerable change in pitch result. 

ExAMPLE B: While at the seashore this summer I 
observed a new piano in the hotel. One day a tuner 
came and took it in hand. It was about one-eighth of 
a tone below high pitch, and he immediately raised it 
to about A-454. I am advised by the makers that 
they recently sold this piano, and when it left their 
place it was A-435. The tuner had in his possession 
two unmarked tuning forks, which he said someone 
had told him were the old and the new pitch ; beyond 
that he had no knowledge of what the pitch was. 

I think every manufacturer should see that the tun- 


‘ers in their employ use forks that have been ac- 


curately compared, and that every tuner who has a 
box at a reputable wareroom should either use a 
correct fork or be told to get out. 

The matter of cheap forks is the mischief maker, 
and the manufacturers can do no better work than to 
engage in the extermination of unauthorized and un- 


| known standards, and the purchase and use of the 


international fork. 

In this connection I note with pleasure the result 
of this agitation in England, where the matter has 
been taken up again, and there seems to be a reason- 
able hope that the last stronghold of the old Phil- 


| harmonic pitch, or, as so many call it, concert pitch, 


is to give way to the reasonable demands of an eager 
public, and A-435, now so strongly intrenched, is 
about to become the only standard recognized by the 
musical world. 

Every tuner should use a tuning fork marked A-435 
international pitch, and one who neglects or refuses 
should be denied work. Levi K. FULLER, 

BRATTLEBORO, Vt., August 12, 1895. 








HE agency for the J. & C. Fischer piano at Bos- 
ton has been transferred from the Mason & 
Hamlin Company to Chandler W. Smith. It is prob- 
able that the Mason & Hamlin Company will take no 
other instrument in its place, but will push the 
Brambach as second. The change was effected 
amicably, the sole reason for it being that Messrs. 
J. & C. Fischer have determined to have their pianos 
represented by dealers only. 





—J. K. M. Gill, manager of the Chicago branch of the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, was in town last week. 








‘The touch of your piano seems 
» so uniform,” said Mrs. Softstop, 

‘*Certainly. As the springs are 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 
thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work,” 

‘*What action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

‘The Roth & Engethardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 
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HE principal topic of conversation at present 
is the expected arrival of the Knights Templar, for 
whose reception great preparations are being made by 
everyone. Nearly all the manufacturers and dealers have 
received letters from agents, dealers in other cities, and 
friends, announcing their intention of being here during 
the week commencing August 26, and it is expected that 
there will be a large representation of piano men in the 
city. With their arrival business is expected to take a 
sudden and upward start, it being the supposition that 
orders have been held back until the buyer could be on the 
spot to select from factories. 

Next week buildings and windows will be decorated, so 
that all will probably be in readiness by Saturday night. 
Tuesday, the 27th, is to be a legal holiday, and for that 
week the entire city will be given up to the entertainment 


of the strangers. eee 


Nothing as yet has been decided by the piano houses on 
the site of the new hotel as to where they will move. It is 
understood, however, that one of them will either take a 
building on Tremont street between Mason and West 
streets, or on Boylston between Church and Arlington 
streets. Many of the trade are of the opinion that the 
future of the piano retail business will be on or near Ar- 
lington street, a beautiful location facing the Public Gar- 
den. This is a radical opinion that may not be fulfilled for 
some years to come. wae 


The insurance on the stock of Poole & Stuart was ad- 


justed on Thursday in a satisfactory manner to all con- ; 
cerned, they receiving the full amount claimed. They will | 


resume work on Monday morning, occupying two floors 
instead of one, as formerly announced. 


They have issued the following letter to their customers | 


and the trade generally : 


5 APPLETON STREET, } 
Boston, August 17, 1895. 


DeaR SIR—We herewith beg to inform you that on Friday night, 
August 9,we met with the misfortune of having our factory and 


stock badly damaged by fire, which will necessarily delay us some- | 


what in getting stock around for fall trade. We hope, however, to 
be able to look after you and shall do our utmost to meet your de- 
mands, 

We feel confident that you will sympathize and realize our position 
in this matter, and in so doing give us as much time as possible in 
meeting demands. We shall not ship anything in the least damaged 
by fire, and shall positively give you as fine goods in future as we 
have in the past. 

Hoping that a possible smal! delay will not cause you to lose inter- 
est in our goods, and trusting that we shall receive a continuance ofa 
portion of your trade as soon as we can look after you, we remain, 

Yours respectfully POOLE & STUART. 

P.S.—Weare getting things into shape very fast and will notify 

later as to progress. 
a 

The Emerson Piano Company has received orders for a 
little over 200 pianos this week. These pianos are to be 
shipped as rapidly as possible and promise to make a very 
busy time for the Emerson factory for some weeks to come. 

Mr. Thomas G. Burton, of Richmond, Va., has been in 


‘town for a few days, dividing his time between the Emerson 


factory and Mr. Payson’s farm at Lexington. He gavea 
large order for Emerson pianos before eatin on Friday 
for New York. 

* ne 2 * 

Chickering & Sons are rushing the work along in their re- 
tail warerooms at the factory, and expect to have every- 
thing in readiness for the week of the Knights Templars’ 
visit. One room isalready finished and the other is in the 
handsof the painters, who are expected to finish the coming 
week. Then the pianos will be moved in, and they will be 
ready for business, 

Mr. Endicott is at Nantucket for his vacation, but, like 
all the other members of the trade who are out of town, 
will return before the 26th. 

eee 


Mr. H. Koerber, of St. Louis, the agent for the Vose 
piano, has been in town this week, the Vose Company be- 
ing the recipients from him of a large order for pianos. 
They are very busy at both factory and wareroom, their 
fall trade having made a fine beginning. 


se # # 


_ Mr, Edward P. Mason, president, and Mr. Henry L. Ma- 
son, vice-president of the Mason & Hamlin Company, are 


| a trip to New York city. 


| spending‘a couple of weeks shooting and fishing in North- 
ern Maine, 
Mason’ & Hamlin have opened this week a very hand- 
some branch retail store at No. 63 Market street, Lynn, 
Mass. They will make a first-class display of their com- 
plete line of pianos and organs. 

Henceforth the Boston Theatre will use exclusively the 
pianos and organs of Mason & Hamlin manufacture. 

Mr. David E. McKee, of this house, left last evening for 


**# *# & 

The Oliver Ditson Company is selling a large number of 
Briggs ‘pianos every month. To-day Mr. E. W. Tyler en- 
tertains the members of the Briggs Piano Company on his 
yacht, a sail down the bay being part of the program. 


#2 2 


The New England grand piano was used at the concert 
given by Mr. and Mrs. S. Kronberg at the Point of Pines 
on Thursday evening ; in fact, the New England piano is 
used exclusively by them in their conservatory of music in 
Kansas City. 

A New England piano was the prize at a bicycle race in 
Salem last week, a resident of Peabody being the winner. 

s*2 2 

The Merrill Piano Company has doubled its capacity 
since a year ago. The firm has recently purchased a quan- 
tity of particularly fine veneers, and thinks it can show 
some of the handsomest panels to be seen anywhere i in this 
city. ; er 


Mr. Chandler W. Smith this week sold a mahogany 
Gildemeester & Kroeger grand to J. R. Ainslie, of the 
Hotel Westgate, Commonwealth avenue. 

a 


Mr. S. A. Gould, of the Estey Company, has received 
letters from a number of the commanderies who are about 
to visit Boston, requesting copies of the ‘* Official Map of 
Boston,” issued by the Estey Company before the 
Christian Endeavor Convention. Many of these maps 
have been framed and hung up in the offices of hotels, 
club rooms and other places for the convenience not only 
of visitors, but for the use of persons residing in this city 
of crooked streets. They are very complete in every de- 
tail and show car routes, public buildings and points of in- 
terest in such a way that strangers can easily find the cor- 
rect route to a desired point. 

* 2 *# # 
In Town. 

Mr. Van Buren, D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. S. Howard, New York. 

Thomas G. Burton, Richmond, Va. 

S. A. Ward, Newark, N. J. 








Haines’ Creditors’ Demands. 
OBERT M. MADDEN, as assignee of claims 
amounting to about $10,000 against Napoleon J. 
Haines, who conducted the piano business of Haines 
Brothers, has brought an action in the Supreme Court to 
have the piano business and its property impressed with a 
trust, from which the creditors of Haines can be paid. 

The property stood in the name of Mrs. Mary Esther 
Haines, wife of Napoleon J. Haines, who had transferred 
the stock, machinery and good will toher. The creditors 
claim that Haines used this method of keeping his property 
from his creditors and that everything he transferred to 
her was bought with his money. Mrs. Haines conveyed 
the property to Haines Brothers, a corporation of which 
her executors hold the bulk of the stock. The rest of the 
stock is held by members of the family. 

Mrs. Haines died about a year ago, leaving property es- 
timated to be worth $100,000. Her will was contested by 
her daughter, Mrs. Floyd Jones, but it was admitted to 
probate. An action in the Supreme Court to set aside the 
probate is pending.— Sun. 


A NOVEL SCHEME. 


>~ 


OW here is an advertisement appearing in the 
Hartford, Conn, Courant worthy of notice, It is 
new, it is original and we'll guess that it will make a 
hit. It is by far the cleverest scheme for obtaining 
‘‘ prospects” that has ever come under our notice. We 
shall look forward-with interest to the results, and in 
the meantime isn’t it worth while to try it yourself? 


MUSIC 
FREE! 


Before determining what styles of pianos to or- 
der for our fall stock we desire to ascertain the 
preferences of the Ladies of Connecticut in regard 
to fancy woods—whether rosewood finish, mahog- 
any, ebony, oak, walnut, white or satin wood is 
preferred in piano cases, and to that end offer one 
copy of the latest song or march, “free” toevery 
lady intending to purchase a piaao within six 
months, who will write us, stating which of the 
above, or other wood, she prefers. Such letters 
must reach us by September Ist to receive at- 
tention. 

















Ludlow Barker & C0. 


153 and 155 Asylum Street. 








R. J. A. NORRIS, representing the Mason & 

Hamlin Company, left Boston and New York 

last week for an extended trip that will bring him to 

Chicago about September 1, from which place he 

will go to Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, and 

then on to the coast. He will return East by the 
Southern route. 








—Fire destroyed the Masse Block at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., last week. 
Fuerstein & Co.’s music store was completely destroyed. No indi- 
vidual losses can be ascertained. 

~The Adek Manufacturing Company has just been incorporated 
to facture aut tic musical instruments and electrical novel- 
ties in New York city. Capital, $10,000; directors, Emile Klaber, 
Jacob Greenberg and Eugene F. Crowe, of New York city. 

—Haze Leffler, of Belle Centre, Ohio, is wanted by the police of 
that place and Columbus on a charge of fraudulently securing six 
pianos from a Columbus house on bogus letters of credit and selling 
them in outlying towns for whatever price he could get. Leffler has 
made a living up to recently by trading road vehicles. 

—A pocketbook containing checks representing $362.50 and some 
valuable papers was stolen from Kirk Johnson & Co.'s music store 
in Atlantic City, N. J., last week. Suspicion rests on a colored man, 
who was the last customer before the wallet was missed. The checks 
are of no value to anyone but Mr. Johnson, of the firm. 

—Acting Police Captain O'Brien and detectives from the Central 
Office succeeded a few days ago in securing the two valuable violins 
stolen from O. H. Dodsworth's store in East 125th street two weeks 
ago, and also arrested the thieves. Newspaper advertisements and 
disguises were resorted to by the police and finally half a dozen men 
and a woman were in the toils and the crime was confessed. 

—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Jackson Pipe 
Organ Company was held recently in Smouse‘'s Hall, Washington, 
Ia. The old officers and directors were re-elected. The officers 
are Win Smouse, president; J. A. Young, vice-president; J. T. 
Beamer, secretary; M. P. Miller, treasurer, and R. W. Jackson, 
superintendent of factory. A new building is soon to be built, as the 
present one is too small for the business. 














Pra NOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
gtades of expression and shading. 
ae SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
ed so promptly to my wishes. 
GEO. Ww. CHaDwick—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


BOSTON, 





Masons Hanlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


ORGANS. 

FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—~Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. A 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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HE west coast of Michigan has several bays, 
T none of which are quite as large as the bay of Mus- 
kegon, commonly called Muskegon Lake. There could 
not be a more ideal place for a piano manufactory than 
where the plant of the Chase Brothers Piano Company is 
situated, directly on the borders of this lake or bay, with 
ground ad libitum and their own dock and railroad switch. 

The facilities enjoyed by this concern in other ways are 
quite as enviable as the situation is beautiful ; the factory 
is a fine brick building and contains every modern device 
necessary for the production of pianos, and is quite large 
enough to enable the company to produce some 75 instru- 
ments per week. Of the Chase Brothers piano much has 
been said relative to its merits in these columns, and it can 
only be repeated that in material and general reliability it 
isa very hard one to beat. Asa scale drawer for upright 
pianos the late Mr. M. J. Chase was certainly an expert, 
and the two sizes of pianos made by the concern are the 
same and the last ones perfected by Mr. Chase. These 
pianos are singularly free from harmonics or overtones, for 
which the scale is partly to be credited, and the peculiar 
construction of the soundboard must be also considered. 
But whatever the cause may be there are a number of 
piano makers who would do well to consider this imperfec- 
tion in their instruments, so successfully overcome in the 
Chase Brothers. The action used is the best French, made 
by Herrburger, Schwander & Son, and contains all the re- 
cent improvements of that house; the wire used and the 
felt in the hammers are also the best obtainable. 

The Hackley Piano. 

The new Hackley piano, which will be made by the Chase 
Brothers Company, will be a grade lower than their regu- 
lar piano, but will be a double veneered case, of genuine 
wood, and no painted cases, with a good scale, good mate- 
rial and a good action, and will be made in two sizes. It is 
expected to have this new piano ready for the market by 
the middle of September. 

The three sons of Mr. M. J. Chase, Brayton, Clarence 
and Leon, are all paying their personal attention to the 
business, and every one is an expert in his position. 

There may be some future moves made which may inter- 
est the trade, but at present there is nothing but what has 
been mentioned; the company is simply making and sell- 
ing the Chase Brothers piano and has under way the new 
Hackley piano. The name of Hackley will either be pro- 
tected by a trade mark or a new company will be formed, 
to be called the Hackley Piano Company. 

ss 2 & 

An old man about 60 years of age, with white hair and 
respectable appearance, giving the name of Thomas 
Cooper and the address at 272 and 274 Wabash avenue, has 
been representing himself as a special agent for the Fischer 
pianoin this city. Bya plausible story he has succeeded 
in obtaining small sums of money as first payments from 
several families at the southern end of the city. The 
names and addresses of these people are now in the hands 
of Lyon & Healy, who will take the proper means of 
redress if the man is caught. He is supposed to have 
played the same game previously in Detroit. 

sen 2# * 

A Mr. Sharp who keeps a hotel at Anderson, Ind., is so 
duli that he permitted a man by the name of A. J. Kimball 
to obtain $3.25 worth of accommodation on the strength of 
his representing himself as an employee of Lyon & Healy. 
It would be quite useless to warn anyone against this man 
Kimbali, as he probably has an alias for each town he visits. 





The Steger building is being redecorated. Mr. Steger 
remarked a few days since that the new Singer factory 


was finished and all paid for, and there was no mortgage. 


on it either. 
*#e#e## & 

The Smith & Barnes factory continues to be run almost 
to its full capacity, not that they are requiring all their 
product for present orders, but they mean to have plenty 
on hand when the fall trade begins. A visit to the factory 
one morning this week saw two dealers there and both or- 
dering goods. It looks therefore as though their deter- 
mination to be able to supply their dealers promptly might 
possibly be interfered with by a demand previous to that 
future time. Mr. Geo. K. Barnes has just returned from 
another fishing excursion. : 

e# # & 


A surprise to everybody is the retirement of Mr. Charles 
C. Curtiss from the presidency of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company. Mr. Curtiss still retains an interest in the cou- 
cern, but has disposed of just one-half his previous hold- 
ings. Mr. A. M. Wright has been elected president of the 
concern, and Mr. Louis Dederick still retains the two 
offices of secretary and treasurer, and has been made one 
of the directors. 

Mr. Curtiss has some plans for the future, but previous to 
his becoming interested again in business he will take a 
vacation. 

se 4% 

Story & Clark are feeling the effects of an improve- 
ment in trade and are doing an excellent wholesale busi- 
ness in both branches, but their piano trade is, up to the 
present time, limited by their ability to produce, Their 
piano is giving fine satisfaction to all who have handled 
it, and the concern is already receiving congratulatory 
letters concerning the merits of the instrument, and not 
from small, but from large and experienced dealers. An. 
other favorable feature is the fact that they are having no 
trouble whatever in disposing of them at good, fair prices. 
It is probable. that the originality of the case work has 
something to do with the facility of their disposal, but even 
case work, as unique and attractive as it may be, must be 
backed up with a good instrument inside of it, and this is 
the case with the Story & Clark piano. 

Mr. Melville Clark will remain abroad anywhere from 
two to six weeks. 

The Iowa State Fair, soon to be held, has been made the 
medium for an excellent scheme for advertising by Story & 
Clark, who by posters and cards announce a gift of a fine 
reed organ to the party who hold the number which will be 
selected and printed in the Des Moines Register and the 
Des Moines Leader Saturday, September 21, 1895. 


**# 2 & 


The Russell Piano Company reports plenty of good or- 
ders, and consequently a good trade. The firm expects to 
enter its new factory during the present month. 

eae 


The Hamilton Organ Company is having a fine trade and 
is considerably behind on orders, but is working overtime 
tocatch up. One of the recent orders came from England ; 
it was for large reed organs, and was very liberal in num- 
bers. Mr. H. C. Dickinson is away on a vacation, and Mr. 
Clarence Wulsin, the president of the company is still at 
Atlantic City, N. J., where his family have been since June 1. 


Mrs. Charles Fischer, who came to Chicago from Kings, 
ton, Ill., last week to find her husband, has obtained no 
clue to his whereabouts, says the Chicago A/ad/. 

“I am sorry I-left Kingston so suddenly,” said Mrs. 
Fischer. ‘* Charles left Kingston Tuesday. I Jearned that 
he went away with two women, and, presuming that he 
came here, I followed on the first train. After being herea 
day I telegraphed back asking if my husband had returned. 

“The dispatch was just five minutes too late. They 
sent me a reply from Kingston saying that Charles had 
come back, but had left again. The telegram sent me said 
that he had boarded a train without buying a ticket, so his 
destination could not be ascertained. 

*‘I know now that he didn’t leave Kingston with two 
women, as reported. Charles worked as a traveling man 
for Lyon & Healy. I have been around to the music store, 
but could learn nothing concerning his movements. 

“If he is looking for me he will surely think of making 
inquiries of the police. I will remain at the Harrison 


street station annex a few days longer, at'any rate, and 
see what will happen.” 

This man Fischer was never in the employ of Lyon & 
Healy, who are constantly annoyed with fraud travelers 
anf | #2 a” 


Mr, D. D. Luxton, of Luxton & Black, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was called to the city this week by the very serious illness 
of his sister, The firm of Luxton & Black, though of re- 
cent origin, is composed of two young men of unusual abil- 
ity, who have already demonstrated an aptitude for the 
business, They have money enough to conduct a greatly 
enlarged trade and propose to make use of their facilities 
by taking larger quarters and increasing their line of in- 
struments. Mr, Luxton was in the business in this city for 
several years and had a deserved reputation for being one 
of the best young salesmen here. He has lost none of his 
expertness since entering business on his own account, ahd 
the firm has been successful from the beginning. An ex- 
cellent opportunity exists for some of our: highest grade 
piano manufacturers to secure a representation with Lux- 
ton & Black in that prosperous city. . 

é se e# * 

A. H. Garfield, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., is reported to have 
left his wife and children and to have departed for parts 
unknown with his young and attractive office lady, leaving 
unsettled accounts with various creditors, one of which is 
the Estey & Camp concern. M. Curtiss, Estey & Camp’s 
traveler for that district, telegraphs that the concern will 
lose nothing, as the goods were consigned, and practically 
all have been found and taken possession of. Mr. Camp 
says he was never more surprised in his life, as Mr. Gar- 
field had an excellent reputation both at home and abroad. 

“se *# 

The Standard Pipe Organ Company, with which concern 
the Peloubets (father and son) were connected, has made 
an assignment for the beneft of creditors. Mr. C. Van 
Allen Smith is the assignee. No liabilities or assets have 
as yet been reported, but as the concern was of recent ori- 
gin, the probabilities are that both are small. 

enn 

The funeral of Reuben W. Twichell, father of J. O 
Twichell, who died last Tuesday, took place Thursday 
afternoon from his residence, 2833 Calumet avenue. The 
interment was at Oakwoods Cemetery. Rev. Mr. Bacon, 
of the First Presbyterian Church, officiated. .The pall- 
bearers were Plett P. Gibbs, J. V. Steger, E. J. Adair and 
William L. Bush. Mr. Twichell was nearly eighty-five 
years old at the time of his death, having been born in New 
Hampshire in the year 1810. He left four children—Mrs. 
Jennie Kempton, of Los Angeles, and R. W., J. O. and 
Miss Ella Twichell, of Chicago. 

Mr. Twichell was all his life a musician. In the early 
days of the war he entered the army as bandmaster of the 
Thirty-third Massachusetts Regiment, and was with Sher- 
man during the latter’s march to the sea. For the last 10 
years Mr. Twichell had lived in Chicago. 

se a2 * 

Mr. John W. Northrop, of the Emerson branch in this 
city, says trade has improved in a steady ratio ever since 
the beginning of June. 


*>2 
Personals. 

Mr. C. H. Ball, with Lyon, Potter & Co., is spending his 
vacation in Wisconsin, and, accompanied by his wife, is 
driving from lake to lake. 

Mr. A. Steinbach, representing Alfred Dolge & Son, is 
visiting the Western trade. 

Mr. Matt. Regner, of West Bend, Wis., one of the 
solid dealers of that great State, is in the city ordering 
goods. He says thecrops in his section are the best in 
over thirty years, and he is anticipating the best trade of 
his business career. 

Mr. Geo. A. Crancer, of Lincoln, Neb., who is in Chicago 
ordering stock, says the indications point to a fine fall 
trade. . 

Mr. Lawson, of Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., left this week 
to attend the annual meeting of the H. D. Smith Music 
Company in Denver, Col. 

Mr. Adler, of Adler & Hornsteiner, lost his bicycle from 
in front of his office door last Thursday. 

Mr. F.G. Smith, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., was a visitor 
this week. He goesstill further West from here. 

Mr. Charles Stanley, of Dixon, Ill., with the Reed & 
Sons concern, is on his way to Buffalo, N. Y., to consult 
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his old physician in relation toa severe case of hay fever, 
and will endeavor to enjoy a vacation at the same time if 
his malady permits. He also goes to Toronto. 

Mr. Louis Grunewald, of New Orleans, was here. 

Also Mr. Geo. H. Campbell, of Denver. ‘ 

Mr. W. J. McCanter, the president of the Colby Pian 
Company, of Erie, Pa., is expected here next week. 

Mr. Robt. Pfeifer is still making a few pianos at his place 
on the North Side and selling them at good prices, He in- 
tends subsequently going in the wholesale business, and is 
looking for capital to join him. 

*e e# % 

The roof of the new Bauer factory is now on, and the 

firm will soon take possession of it. 
22s %# * 

The Wellington piano has made its appearance at the 
warerooms of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. It is 
their own piano, made on their own premises. 
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$s IRON FOUNDERS... ~* 
Fine Grey Iron Castings of all Descriptions 
to Order. 


DOLGEVILLE, N.Y. 


We beg to call the attention 
of the Trade to our excellent fa- 
cilities for furnishing Grey Iron 
Castings of all descriptions. 

Having recently added all the 
latest improvements we feel 
justified in saying that we have 
one of the best equipped foundry 
plants in the country, and re- 
spectfully solicit your patron- 
age, assuring you that our capac- 
ity is such that we are enabled 
to fill any order no matter how 
large. 

Our transportation facilities 
are such that we not only can as- 
sure you of prompt execution of 
orders but prompt delivery. 

Having a complete Nickel and 
Brass Plating and Japanning de- 
partment, we are prepared to fur- 
nish goods finished if so desired. 

Estimates furnished on appli- 
cation. 

Respectfully yours, 

R. W. TANNER & SON MFG. CO. 





Capture of a Diamond Thief. 


DARING attempt at a wholesale diamond rob- 
bery occurred this afternoon at 4 o’clock on the west 
side of the public square. A fine looking, middle-aged 
stranger, very well dressed, entered George W. Chatter- 
ton's jewelry and music store at Springfield, Ill., and asked 
to see some diamond rings. A tray was placed before him. 
Mr. Chatterton’s attention was momentarily attracted by 
another customer, but looking in a mirror he saw his dia- 
mond customer grab up a handful of valuable rings. 
Mr. Chatterton stepped quietly to the front door, intend- 








THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY’S PROPOSED NEW FACTORY 
IN CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


——__»_——_———_—— 


HE new factory to be erected by the Baldwin Piano Company on Gilbert avenue, opposite. the 
beautiful Eden Park driveway, in Cincinnati, Ohio, will be as the above picture indicates, a genuine ornament 

to that city, Gilbert avenue has recently been improved in many ways, and the new building is destined to become 
one of the avenue’s most prominent features. The style of architecture is the Italian transition with classic details. 
It is to be built of dark cherry brick with stone facing, five stories in height, and with a peculiarly attractive roof of 


dark yellow glazed tiling. 


ing to close it, but the thief, dropping his plunder and leav- 
ing his hat and coat in the store, dashed out, overturning 
Mr. Chatterton. The latter picked himself up and, also 
coatless, hatless and brandishing an umbrella, chased the 
thief down the principal streets, police and hundreds of 
citizens joining in the chase. He was captured after going 
several blocks. 

The thief gave his name as George Simmons and his 
home as Nashville, Tenn.— Chicago Chronicle, August 17. 








Trade Notes. 


—R. P. Elliot, of Saginaw, Mich., has accepted the position of 
Southern manager of the Clough & Warren Company, organ manu- 
facturers, of Detroit, Mich. 

—As a result of a conference pending a strike at the works of Wick- 
ham, Chapman & Co., the piano plate makers, at Springfield, Ohio, 
the firm has ded to the d ds of the employés and allowed the 
15 per cent. advance in wages asked. ji 

—The Weaver Organ and Piano Company has arranged with Mr. 
H, I. Shank, of Harrisburg, Pa., to conduct warerooms for the sale of 
Weaver organs and pianos in that city. Mr. Shank is an energetic 
salesman and this move will no doubt further tax the capacity of the 
Weaver organ factory. 

—Messrs. S. W. Knepper & Co., of Carthage, Mo., write to THE 
MUSICAL COURIER that on the 12th inst. they increased their capital 
$15,000 by the addition of a silent partner, and will do business here- 
after asabove, They say that trade is encouraging throughout the 
State of Missouri for the coming fall. 

—That enterprising Western piano dealer, Mr. W. W. Warner, of 
Madison, Wis., who is one of the most public-spirited citizens of that 
enterprising town, has been selected asa member of the advisory 
board of the Natural Premium Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which has its home office at Madison. 

—W. W. Condon, dealer in jewelry and musical instruments at 
Ocala, Fla., made an assignment last week to Albert Wright for the 
benefit of creditors. Assets are said to be three to one of in- 
debtedness, and with indulgence he can pay dollar for dollar. The 
freeze and poor collections caused the trouble. His liabilities are 
estimated at about $3,000. 

ANTED—Four geod piano salesmen; young men preferred, 
Steinway asa leader: Longstreth & Schroeder, Columbus, 
Ohio. 








Moller Organ Factory Burned. 
HE trade sympathizes with Mr, M. P. Moller, 
the organ builder, whose large factory at Hagerstown, 
Md., was destroyed by fire last week. The Baltimore Sun 
said of the calamity : 

The destruction of the M. P. Moller organ factory 
early Saturday morning is considered a calamity, as the 
factory was one of the finest and most prosperous in 
Hagerstown, Fifty skilled artisans are thrown out of 
employment. The loss to Mr. M. P. Moller, the proprietor, 
will not be less than $30,000. There was only $2,000 of in- 
surance on the building, stock and machinery. The insur- 
ance rate was very. high—$40 on the $1,000. The factory 
was located in Hagerstown 14 years ago. Mr. Moller prior 
to this was connected with a small organ factory at Green- 
castle, Pa. The works comprised the main building, brick, 
60x26x50 feet; south wing, brick, 64x28; new addition, 
brick, built four years ago, 60x35 feet ; frame boiler house, 
dry kilns and lumber sheds, all of which were destroyed in 
the brief space of an hour. 

Mr. Moller was in Richmond, Va., when the fire oc- 
curred. He has entered into negotiations for the tempo- 
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rary lease of the Dayhoff Lumber Factory, and expects to 
resume operations very quickly. He has about $25,000 of 
orders in hand. A number of merchants have promised to 
aid him in rebuilding. It is proposed to erect a factory 
of much larger proportions than the one burned. 

The Hagerstown G/ode printed a lengthy story the day 
after the fire, which gave in detail the ups and downs and 
final success of Mr. Moller in the organ business. ‘ Mr. 
Moller,” says the same paper, ‘‘ kept in stock from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 feet of lumber. During his 14 years’ business 
he has built over 200 pipe organs and about 6,000 reed 


organs.” 


HE GETS LETTERS. 


PEWTERTOWN, Jew Nersey, August 15, 1895. 
Dear Musical Courier: 
ELL, what do you think! Since my letter 


W appeared in your paper last month I have been 
what you literary folks would call overwhelmned (is that 
spellt right ?) with letters of inquiry on the $75 piano box, 
and strange to say, very strange to remark, some people 
really wish to know where to get some of them for reasons 
given. Imagine for a moment, after my having furnished 
you with such information as appeared in your columns 
about the box, there are still some people not only willing 
to pay for and get these things, but apparently anxious to 
secure them. ‘This world is a strange place, and it fre- 
quently makes me think whether there is another like it. 

Some writers say that each star, or each planet is an in 
habited world, with beings living and breathing if not just 
as we do these things, somewhat like it; that there are 
millions on each of the millions of planets. Now just im- 
agine if the makers of these $75 boxes had to supply to all 
of the inhabitants of those planets who desire them these 
$75 boxes what a rattling business they would do. If you 
have ever played or heard anyone play these boxes you 
would know that it is a rattling business any how. 

The first letter I wish to show you came from a lady in 

Quatchquoguelet, Long Island and this is it. 

Dear Str—Much interest has been stirred up in my breast in 
reading your descriptive description of your experiences with 
the $75 boxes, as you call those pianos now sold by certain mak- 
ers. From your description I gather that I could use one. We 
have a lunatic, a private lunatic asylum near her<, and ever;- 
thing has been tried to keep the lunes quiet. (Excuse rae for 
calling them lunes, but we are so used to them, we cal]! them 
lunes for short.) It struck me and others of the Q. N. C. (the 
Q. N.C. is the Quieting the Nerves Committee) that one of those 
$75 pianos would produce the desired effect and put most of 
those to sleep who are not killed outright within a week or so. 

Iam really requested by the Q. N. C. to make this an official 
communication. The secret is out; you might as well know it. 
Please give me the addresses of the makers. We have a very 
handsome upright piano, nearly new, at the asylum which we 
would make a part payment.on the purchase of one of those 

Yours, 
CYNTHIA NEWDLEs, 
Q. N. C, 

I think it would be a downright shame for me to have 
done anything of this kind as a request. If I am a piano 
man, I am honest and have some feeling left forthe un- 
happy and the suffering. I wrote to Miss Newdles: 

Dear Mapam—Excuse me for telling the truth, but I am deter- 
mined to struggle this time and win. I snall not give you the 
addresses of these $75 concerns, and as THe MusicaL COURIER 
will not advertise them or mention their names, you cannot carry 
out your awful scheme of killing lunes. Furthermore I wish to 
say that if you had one of the boxes in the asylum you would 
run the risk of getting crazy yourself and your committee and 
the cuaritable visitors would run the same risk. I can get youa 


pianos you so graphically described. 





very nice, substantial upright, warranted, and if you wish I can 
call at the asylum and look at the one you have, which you wish 
to pay in asa part payment. What make is it? You will find 
the name on the part in front which you raise up when you want 
to play. Just copy it off exactly and write it on a piece of white 
paper and send it to me by return. Yours, &c., 

Now that was a decent, fair kind of a letter to write toa 
lady ; wasn’t it? Iam rather proud of it but imagine how 
I felt when a day or two afterward I received a postal card 
with this on it: 


The name of our piano at the L. A. 
(Lunatic Asylum) is 


SNICK & SNICK, 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


CynTHt1A NeEwDLes. 


I immediately rushed to the telegraph station and wired: 

You’ve got one. Collect. M. T. PocceT. 

That was the last I heard of it, but it again makes me 
think what a strange world this is we are all in; not living 
in, for some of us are not living at all ; we just imagine we 
are or somebody tells us we are, and we believe it. But 
you can hardly believe the following I received from Wis- 
consin on the $75 box. % 

It comes from Sheeneboygan : 

Dear Str—All of us here are very much impressed with what 
you have written about the $75 box, as you deign to call the 
piano of the kind we bought some time ago when we went to 
Chicago to see the ruins of the World’s fair. That's just what 
we paid for it, and it was put in a box free of charge and sent 
here. It is not long ago. 

Here in town we have a young lady player who really grad- 
uated from the Conservatory of Music at Occonomowoc (pro- 
nounced, O'Connor may va:=}, and she was delighted to show 
us what they can do with a talented girl in seven months—two 
sessions, see ? 

She is giving lesions here and has 16 pupils now, twenty-five 
cents an hour, 75 minutes to the hour, she.tells me. Well, she 
sat down at the piano and commenced to play the golden hair 
was hanging down on her back, when suddenly she gave a scream 
and fell back in a faint, and if our piano stool wasn’t one of those 
wich 2 back something iike a barber's chair, she would have 
fallen on the linoleum. 

It seems that she c's;<d a slow piece and you must never play 
slow pieces on the $75 boxes for your fingers are apt to get 
caught between the keys. For fast people the pianos are all 
right, but slow players are apt to get caught. I immediately 
gave her some ammonia to smell, my wife managed to get six 
little liver pills down her throat and my daughter washed her 
golden hair with Bay rum which however proved afterwards to 
have been some of my old Medford rum. She came around all 
right, next day and there is trouble for she cannot play at all 
with her right hand. She had to give what she called, a recital, 
this morning and she told me that she played the left hand part 
with her left hand but the right hand part she had to sing. I am 
just telling you what she said. 

Now dear Mr. Poccet icw can I manage to save some of the 
money I paid and get rid of this piano or box ? 

Yours respectfully, 

S. P. My father was a brother of a Scandinavian. 
lots of them out here. 

Now, that is just one of those cases. How can anyone 
advise this man. THere is nv use telling him to write to 
the Chicago dealer, because he wouldn't give him anything 
for the box. There is no use telling him to put it up at 
auction, because everybody at Sheeneboygan would know 
who sent it to the auctioneer, and that would settle it. 
The local dealer is the one man who might be apt to han- 


Sven SvINESON. 
There are 


ate it. And that is just what I wrote, whereupon this 
letter came : 

Dear Mr. Poccer—Mr. Costermonger, our local dealer, came 
up to see the piano yesterday, just as you said he would, and he 
said that he would allow me $300 for it in part payment fora 
new $600 piano he had on sale, made by Snick & Snick, of New 
York, U.S. A. This is a great surprise to us all, and we do not 
‘know what to think of it all. Of course, if I had $300 to spare I 
‘would pay Mr. Costermonger the money and I would be $225 in 
because 4¢ doesn’t know that I only paid $75 for the piano in Chi- 
cago. I guess these country dealers don’t know the prices. 
What would you do? He says I can pay off monthly, $10 a 
month. Truly yours, SVEN SVINESON. 

Please excuse me, but when I had finished this I could 
not help it, I had to go around the corner and take a drink ; 
I could not help it. What do you think of this? How 
does it strike you? Isn't that adandy? I could not wait 
to get your advice. For fear that this poor Scandinavian 
nephew of his uncle would get caught I immediately wrote 
to him as follows : 

Dear Mr. Svineson—It is against my business principles ever 
to interfere between a dealer and his customer, but I wish to say 
to you that you are just as well off with your present piano as if 
you made an exchange for the $600 piano. Don't buy a piano 
for less than $1,000 if you are determined to make an exchange. 
The dealer wiil allow you more than $300 if you take a $1,000 
piano. Yours, M. T. Poccer. 

About three days later I got a day telegram : ‘‘ Too late, 
made exchange for $600 piano, $325 allowed for my $75 
piano, $250 profit for me to start with; thanks; collect 

Sven Svineson.” 

Certainly I need.not apologize now for having taken two 
drinks after that telegram reached me. The worst of it is 
that this man Svineson probably showed my letter to 
Costermonger, and I will never need to go to Sheeneboygan 
again to try to sell pianos. But what do you think of the 
transaction? It makes me feel asifI really ought to stop 
traveling and go right into the retail piano trade. 

I bet the dealer will fix that piano up and get a good 
price for it, but just think of the piano he put into Svine- 
son’s house! I tell you now, that in less than a month I 
will get a letter from Svineson. 

It just only goes to prove that I am right when I say 
that this is a strange world. It is. Take the men in the 
piano trade, and watch them closely. Is there a finer set 
of men? No. I say it without hesitating in my speech. 
And yet, and yet—well, I will not say it. Here, the other 
day I was in Philadelphia to buy a door mat and some 
roach powder. I had time to visit a few dealers. I was in 
one of the warerooms (I will not say it was on Chestnut 
street), and two ladies came in to look at pianos. 

The proprietor was busy with a stool and cover man, the 
bookkeeper was making out a receipt for a collection of a 
$1.50 monthly payment on an organ, and the salesman was 
chewing gum. He walked up to the ladies, and never 
even took the gum off of his gums. The ladies said that 
they were looking at pianos. 

‘* What kind yum yum do you wish, yum yum?” he 
asked. 

They said something about a mahogany case upright, 
which showed that they had been around. 

** How high yum do you wish yum yum to go yum?” he 
asked, chewing away for dearest life. They looked at each 
other and the thing was going all to pieces. I sawit. He 
was more stuck on his pepsin tutti-frutti than on the sale. 
The stuff was on his brains. 

I couldn't stand it any longer. The make they seemed 
to like best was a firm's where I am trying to get a posi- 





tion. So I went to the proprietor and told him and he said 








CROWN PIANOS » ORGANS 
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best musicians who have 
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A Few Comments Regarding the 





ESTEY © 





LANO 





In every civilized country on the globe the name of ESTEY is a household 


word with lovers of music. 


It is a guarantee for that exquisite quality of 


tone in musical instruments, bearing its name, that command confidence, 


admiration and enthusiasm. 





FACTORY. suit 1885. poubied 1890. 
The factory recently erected is one of the best arranged 
and most magnificent on the globe, proof of which is 
that we know of four factories that have been built 


practically after its model, &c. 


SYSTEM. 
The system of manufacture is the most thoroughly 
scientific to be found among modern establishments. 


DESIGNS. 
The most artistic designs, made by leading artists of 
America, always keeping pace with the changes of 
style ; the Estey is a recognized leader in this respect. 


FRAME. 
New construction of frame, by means of which the 
strain is made independent of the case, and the ex- 
quisite quality of tone MAINTAINED and enriched. 


CASES. 
Cases constructed on the BUILT-UP system of quarter 
sawed lumber, double cross-banded, quadruple veneered 
(excepting ebonized cases, which are hard maple), 
avoiding the defects to a most astonishing degree which 
have been the bane of all pianos. 


SVSTEM OF WREST PLANK. 
New system of sextuple veneering of quarter sawed 
old growth iron maple. The best system yet invented, 
rivaling all others in strength and durability. 


OTHER REASONS. 
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PLAN OF DESK. 


Dropping down, so as to place the music at the proper 


Patented 1885. 


height and in the right position. No possibility of the 
music being torn, as it rests in an easy position. 


TOUCH. 


Luxurious, a desideratum which the artist so much 
appreciates, and to which special attention is called on 
account of its superior merit. 

SCALE. 
New and perfected scale for each style, and superior 


to any heretofore introduced. 


TONE. 


The achievements in tone reached in these Pianos are 
conspicuous, satisfying the most artistic, being of a pure 
and sympathetic quality. 


POWER. 
Perfectly balanced, wonderful singing quality. 
VARNISH. 


Thorough and beautiful polish, richness of tint and 
lustre. First quality of Zanzibar Gum. 


PRICE, 


A FAIR PRICE, and that is saying a great deal. 


REPUTATION. 


Not marred by failures or short comings; in every 


respect the very highest. 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
The highest. 


The dealers who handle them and thousands of purchasers not only 
indorse the foregoing statements, but bear witness to the entire satis- 


faction which these instruments’ are giving. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


Southern Boulevard, near Harlem Bridge, New Vork City. 
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he was afraid to tell the salesman. So I went over and 
whispered to him that I wanted to see him a second and he 
whispered back ‘' Wait till I get through with my chewing 
gum.” 

The ladies soon thereafter left and went into another 
piano store. I saw it all, for I immediately followed them. 
What do you think happened? The dealer sold them a $75 
box, but there was no chewing gum in that game. It was 
business. I know all the dealers from my many years on 
the road, so lasked him why he did that, why he didn't put 
his effort on the better pianos. ‘‘ Because this is the last 
one I have and I was determined to get rid of it. I have had 
to take it back seven times in nine weeks, and if I have to 
take it back this time I will smash it with an axe.” 

A few days after that I was in Philadelphia again, and 
being a piano man I was naturally curious to see my friend 
who sold that $75 box. You know I am awfully interested 
in that thing now. ‘How's biz?” says I. ‘There is 
none,” says he; ‘‘ what do you expect at this season of the 
year?” ‘* Nothing,” saysI. Says he, ‘‘ I’m mad to-day.” 
Says I, ‘‘Why?” ‘ Because,” says he, “I had to take a 
piano back and return the money, too.” ‘* You mean that 
$75 box you sold when I was here the otherday?” ‘Oh, 





that’s so.” ‘* You said you would smash it with an axe if it 
came back.” ‘‘That’s what makes me wild to-day,” says 
he ; *‘ for went out, bought a brand new axe, put the box in 
the back yard, got my truckman tosmash it. There, you see 
it out there; there’s the box ; the new axe is smashed and 
so is my truckman’s head. I just escaped by the skin of 
my bald head.” 

You see, the things cannot even be broken up, they break 
up their own way ; they are made that way. I received 
lots of answers to my advertisement in your paper and will 
soon consult you regarding them. One firm wants me to 
guarantee a certain number of piano sales a year, but they 
will not guarantee me anything but the pianos. I don’t be- 
lieve I am warranted in taking such a place. 

M. T. Poccer. 








—Shimek Brothers, who conduct an orchestrion and hand organ 
manufactory in the United States south of New York, at 982 North 
Broadway, says the Baltimore Vews, are contemplating the erection 
ofa factory in Northeast Baltimore as soon as they can find a 
suitable site. Orders for organs and orchestrions are being received 
daily from summer resorts, concert halls, picnic grounds, &c., and 
although they are now are | out an average of a finished orches- 
trion a week they are unable to keep up with the orders, which are 
arriving almost daily. They have now in course of construction 
mammoth orchestrions for parties in New York, Coney Island, Phila- 
<oiphis, Cape May, Atlantic City, and a monster for a concert hall in 
Colorado. 





TO KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 


——_—_2e——_—_— 


por THE CONVENIENCE OF THE TRADE VISITING BosTON 

DURING THE Knicuts TemMpLar TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE 
WEEK, AND DESIRING TO EXAMINE THE NEW STYLE BRIGGS 
PIANOS, WE HAVE ARRANGED TO HAVE ONE OF THE MEM- 
BERS OF OUR COMPANY AT THE WAREROOMS OF THE OLIVER 
Ditson Company, 458-463 Wasuincton Street (our Boston 
AGENTS), WHERE A FULL LINE OF OUR PIANOS CAN BE SEEN AS 
WELL AS AT OUR FACTORY. WE SHALL TAKE PLEASURE IN 
SHOWING THEM TO EVERY ONE WHO MAY FAVOR YS WITH A 
CALL DURING THAT TIME, 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY, 


615-621 Atpany Srreet, Boston. 
Take Electric Cars to Brookline Street. - 





—Mr. S. G. Lind , of the Lind & Sons Piano Company, is 
making a trip through the West in the interests of his concern. 








yes,” says he, *‘ that ’s right, you were here when I sold it ; 
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Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. — 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 


country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale an 
Everything is impor' 
finest quality only. 5 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrate 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 


retail, complete in all its appointments. 

ted and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure g ; 

My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best 5 ag 2 obtainable. 
RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin 

Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 


Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 


the famuus 


BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


‘oods of the 


, Boehm System 





333-335 W. 


ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYING 
PIANO CO., 


Our attachmert can be applied to any Piano. 
Uses small indestructible Music Rolls. 
No clumsy, unsightly music drawer. 





Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in mode 


Sele Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 


HARRY COLEMAN, 


912 & 914 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


one constructed, 


who recommend them as bei 


Ordinary System. 





>» 
Jrad*” 


36th St., New York. 





stablished 1803 


het 
an ps deleted of 


Swings § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 


ee 





Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach- 
ment on the market. 
Catalogues and prices furnished. 








++HARMONICUM,« 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 334 to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 





sine break, 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


S. S. STEWART, ““““ FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 










ue 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
xu 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 2238 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Wo. F. HASsE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


ee. 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. ++ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 








First quality warranted. 
Apply for the illustrated Price-Jist. 


CHEN SM farce and assorted stock of 
Violins, Guitars Banjos, 
Cellos Bags-Viols etc. and theirAccessories. 





POLLTER'S TROMBONES 







Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence 
TESTIMONIAL: 

“... The trombones of the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 


zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
pleasing construction, purity of 
tone, easy and even ss in 
all sitions, as well as sure 
working of the slide... .” 
sUSTAV HEROLD, 
Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 
(retired), 

formerly trombone player at the 
Royal Academy of Music of 
Berlin. 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trumpets, Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 





exactly after the celebrated Pen- - 


Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 

Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. 

The “Stowasser" Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and ccrrect style. 





Aucust Dirrscumiot, 
Musical String Factory, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN (SAXONY). 





SPECIALTY: 
GUT STRINGS, BEST QUALITY. 


Lowest Prices. Export to all parts of the 
world. P rizes awarded at Vienna, 1873. 








WRICHOLD’s 


TESTED VIOLIN and’CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in Epertoct fifth. Acknowledged the 
best in the world. Best quality of Violin Strings 
Ez A A G Silver 
B’dl’s of 30, $7.25. 85.50. 87.25. Doz., $3.60 
SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 


ROoOPrs BROSB., 
24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We supply dealers with a 


On the most favorable terms, and 
tection in territory. Address K 
and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 





pro- 
PS BROS., 24 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS, 











THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 


pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


APOLLO PIANO CO 
UF INE PIANO2¢ 





APOLLO riANO C2: BLOOMSBURY Nd 








wiescsne = = bag elfpa ay by the 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


FAIR BLASIUS PIANO CO 


(INCORPOKATED.) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


_ WOODBURY, N. J. 











BEHR BROS. & C0. 


292-298 1 Ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


Warerooms and Factory, 





j.& &. ee mee ee ak .& 


. Fischer, New York ver- 
tsement. 
GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 


demeester & Kroeger, 
New Ya York. (See advertisement.) 





HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 





HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 





Se coe by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 





GRAND and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


IN EW XY OFFER. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 


Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement. ) 








BRADBURY—Manufactured by Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

A. B CHASE—Manufactured A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
(See advertisement.) 














kegon, Mich. 





CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 





‘CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 





DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by 
Company, New York. 
THE 
ELEGANT 








Estey Piano 








PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS F RANE H.ESRDP. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 








ROCHE ISTANR, NW. FT. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIGCAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


14 aa & FORD eee: ‘na & 
Piano Company, Bos 


THE IRWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 


Keller Brothers & Blight Com ° 
Bridgeport, Conn. . fas 











MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1853. PIANOS. 1895. 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 
MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 

tisement.) 


MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
‘m Sg Boston. (See ad- 








Piano 
vertisemen’ 
NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 


and Organ Company, New 
York. Gabahextinnent 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
mare Piano Company, 
(See advertisement.) 














NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 




















KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. , 


ee ares Ng Wm. Knabe & 
; Baltimore, M 


GRTZMANN Manali’ by C. Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. (See 


advertisement.) 














PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
Nav YToRsz.. 
No, 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OELTIOAGO. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West’ Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SAi ESROCM;: 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
SOEICAGO, TFsITs. 


apiioa 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill, 


SHAW—Manufactured by Shaw Piane 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


SHONINGER — Manufactured 4 B. 
poaree Company, New Haven, 


=!The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
—- MADE BY — 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT YFIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
SEND FoR Our NEw CATALOGUE ~ 
SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured by 

Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 
SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
__(See advertisement.) i bi hate 
STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Riokmond, vm : (See ad- 

vertisement.) 
STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 

THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
AB mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.——in 






































KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York, 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 








KRANICH & BACH _ Samad Upright 


-.. PIANOS... 
Received Award at the U; States Cen- 
tomnial tabtkicien: 1e7e. and are admitted to be the most 
Celeb d instru of the A aranteed for 





five years. &@™ Iilustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
Prices Terms f; 


tion. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 283 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, “we: 
NDEMAN PIANOS, new vor. 


116 W. 125th St. 


Warerooms: 


and Brooke Ave., 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
__ advertisement.) 

STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

STUYVESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OEIOCAGO. Irth. 


STRAUBE AND GiLMORE PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 


24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 




















MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any f 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 





LUDWIG s CO,—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MASON & some ges = Soa by 
the Mason Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See ‘advertiitnent.) 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 








PRESCOTT PIANO— Manufactured by 
the Prescott Piano Company, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 


ig Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
” The 


Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 














vont CHICAGO, ILL. 











SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Mannfactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com 








y, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
oa Alla 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
<oupens, 9% York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 





WEBSTER — Manufactured by Webster 
Piano Company, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured b 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) x es 

WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 

WISSNER—Manufactured Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW ENGL A LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
, | AN OS amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,*? soRgesqreer: 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 


€ YOU Seg CALION ORGAN. 
cay, 4) THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
E | OA ee ey LF lt IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
i Sa TEENTH CENTURY, 
ig V4 - * . is 
ie) , » | The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
- | i i \ | this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 
] 7 ; | | y os 
2 | nie tl al FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
s | | j My | 
. | ‘ * | 
* 
* 




















THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


- 
= NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
— 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





———_. 9 





7 Se 
aulG 4615-40" 4) 





wt you. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 

















with Perfectly Even Scate 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 





A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 








ESTABLISHED: 
apo wt neve ed , JACOB DOLL, 


t@” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 








ORGAN PIPES. AE “°Gnaoe Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Weod and Metal «* ." Flue and Reed. °." *.. .° Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, = Established 1847. READING, MASS. WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 118 East 14th Street. 





Factory: Southern Boulevard, East 188d, East 134th Streote 
and Trinity Avenue, 
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MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


29, 24, 28, 98 & 80 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
9 LITTLE WEST 12tn STREET, New York. 
452 & 454 WEST 181 STREET, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 


STRAUCH BROS, 
2) 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=" PIANOS 


prices movenate AND §Q,000 MAD EVERY INSTRUMENT 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 EvizapetH STREeT ) 


‘ CARL BARCKHOFF, 
7th Regiment Band, Peden 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster Church Organs 


Address, 96 Union Square, New York City. MENDELSSOHN, PA. 














The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


(833. Mannfactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were anéd are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-elass Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjov a world-wide 
reputation, and testumonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known. such as 


MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, MR. 8S. DELACOVA, _ 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. i; LEPKOWSKI, 
MR. N. W, GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here 1p 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding al! 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





Brrr TE int, 


Gordon Piano. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON $. GORDON. 


FACTORY: .... 
37 to 45 Ninth Avenue. 





WAREROOMS: 
139 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoRkz.. 


COR. MOTT ST., 


























JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 220 Bast $9th St., New York. 
LisT OF OUR LARGEST 


GRAND ORGANS, 


Fifth Ave. Cathedral. N. Y., 
4 oe ; St. Georee’s Ch.. 









Violins, Tenor Violins, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 











N. Y., 4; St. Panl’s M E.Ch, 

nN. Y ete Fifth Aves, Pres. Albert Str., 
rooklyn Taber- 

nacle, 4; Wiese Presbyterian, Markneukirchen, 











Philadelphia. 8; Trin‘ty Ch., Established 1870. Germany 

ve Sale 5: Christ Ch 6 
ew Orleans. and tts. WN MANUPACTUR! 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 bd a B ONLY. ... 




















LADIES “%tieata' Sia tts” 
HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP 

Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address * 
¥. B. BELL & C0.. BeLt Tos? Mee Co., 


213 State Street, Chicago. 
(2 Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 




















Weaver 


Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Plano Co. 


YORK, PA. 


er it Tee 














The Improved Sy mphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine: Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly wheel, speed regulator, 
side damper, and all, exeept the small sizes, are 
with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply to 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & LELDUER, 222i cnessemetiora 


PIANOS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 








e gy 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS PTA WI Os IN EVERY RESPECT. 








——-t+—APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE,.*—?*te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 





ane), 


¢ we are not r ee 
oe , &c,, fre 


AGENTS WANTED =: 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 





The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2. 00 ANNUALLY. 

rhe e be st means of advertising everything connected with 

music in Engla nd, C - are nd Scorlan d. Specimen co ~ aa m 
rms will be fo ation to the 


terms 19 Berners St. LONDON, W.. ENGLAND 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 











A 
a ADM 


RADBURY. 0 ™ 


INISTRATION 




















\ 


SIX TERMS IN THE 


recbornGS 


WHITE HOUSES 
anufacturer 




















NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEWARK, N. J, 


817 BROAD STREET. 


ab CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.1 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





> 6. OConor 


Manufacturer 


and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


aeey ~Ordersfrom dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


=) 610 & 542 West 36th St 


; Bet. 10th and 1ith Aves., 
FELT CLOTH 








Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NEW YORK. 
ROBT. M. Wi0B and PUNOHINGS. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAG [COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St , East River, 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1869, 





Kabat & Uhlmann, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


4 
2 Harmonicas And Banponcons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
6” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


IANOS == ORGANS, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


CH 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 


solicited. 
EH 


Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities can be obtained 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East |4th St, 


at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


UNION 


New York iy, 


aces ee 
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4 JMIACHER SUEAMER 


no and Organ nor 









209 
BOWERY, 
NE YORK 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.- 


MINN. 


FPaARIBAULT, 


m@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


| STAIB PIANO ACTION WFC, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


® PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugacturers, 


Warerooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ee. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
G. CHEVAREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry,. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANO®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION ae 


WILLIAU TONK & BRO., Agents for United States and Canada, 26 WARREN ST., 


250-452 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 








NEW YORK; 





—, 





Have you seen our 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ew If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 





2 


e 





Strings and Musical Goods. 
ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 


SIMPLEX BOW. 


Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price % marks, which amount will be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 






*Cellos, 


Violas, Novelty : 

















1945 P. » New York. e ° 
onal Re sore, So Fe Detroit, Mich. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





yy 
}° 
nS, 4 

FRAC. 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
1% and 176 Wabash i aeenee. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO.. Southwestern Agts., ST. — MO. & 


M, STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agent 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


PaeTory : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


Nv’ YoONn=Ez. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





—_THH— 


SCHWANDER 


PriaNoFon?TET 


ACTIONS Wittiam Tonk & Bro., 


New York, 
Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


Herreurcer SCHWANDER & Son, 


PARIS AND New York. 26 Warren Sr., 


New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 





AAA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


* + MANUFACTURERS OF - + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 





FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 
2 QO @ 
MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO CO,, 


Piano Manufacturers, 
511 & 513 €. 137th St, NEW YORK. 


GW, SAVERNY, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
PIANO CHAIRS 
_—____-and STOOLS. 


—r 
ST 


TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 


prices on application. 























THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the *‘ CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, wi th a perfect Piano and with- 
TH ut interfering a particle h the instrumentitself, 

IMITATE THE HARP, 
LITHER BANJO, pA SDOLIN, GUITAR, 


MUSIC BOX and and is also A 
PER PRACTICE “CLAVIER without any 


tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 


tone, if de 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 











DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = ax 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORE 


R. W. Tanner & Son Msc: 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 


Boulevard, } 


NEW YORK. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Sesond Avonus, 
Between 22d and 234 Sts., NEW YORK, 


& C. F. HANSON & CO., 
INSTRUMENT COVERS 


Guitars, Mandolins, in felt and canvas 

¢ are weil known to the Jobbing ae Trade as Jr sa the 

best in the market. mo y soon ook is on ev Sena 
9, ‘or 178 


direct to us: Thay t—— me, orcester, 








Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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WESSELL,NicKEL@GRoss| WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. gars 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, ve 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. C G RODE R 
ESTABLISHED 1846, a a 4 


- - NBW VYoREZ.. . LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & 00., | jeu a 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, s 
Lithography and 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ao HAMMERS. Typogrehy 


Begs to invite Music 
Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys! Houses to apply for 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 








Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
1tVORYVTTON CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R Station: ; 
Ess_Exz, CONN. 










































perfect and quickest 
execution; libera! 
conditions, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PI A NO PI A TEs Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. SAXONY, QERMANY, 
Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 
Sole makers 
TH E sy N ¢ of the 
Celebrated 
é Duerer 
e UJ N | Violins. 
snd pono C. KURTZMANN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. Viperocn TT cracronen 
- . & GOLDSMITH, MANUFACTURERS, 
er 626 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFPALO, &. ¥. 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR) 
118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 
— 
W/ E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
e dealers or agents. 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 


| WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO.,|) aRGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 
Musical 
=| PIANOS, 
A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 135 Grand St., New York. 
HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. —::2:--s:-:~ 
; a mn Cte 
a genuine “SouMER Piano.” 
SOMMER & CoO. 149-155 Hast itath st. New York. 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


UPRIGHT 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. 


BROOKLYN, 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., N.Y. 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 and 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


ALFRED_DOLGE € SON. 


Card No. 8,117. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


| 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process by means of which the surface of the Feit is 

OoovVvEREDYD wits FINE BAIR. 

« The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


covering 
machine. 

= BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 

. H. GORE, Secretary. 


AWARD 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


‘OUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED, 


t@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








